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Sowing Grain By Hand. 








Not every one is fit to sow grain broad- 
cast, and not one man in a score is able to 
seatter seed with his hands as evenly as it 
should be, and no man can sow grain as ev- 
enly as a good drill, or a good seed-sower. 
But in some instances a drill cannot be used; 
and sometimes a seed drill is not at hand; 





and sometimes scores of very good farmers 
have imbibed the erroneous notion that, all 
things considered, it is better to sow broad- | 


east and harrow in the seed, than it is to put | 


ses with the forward motion of the hand, the 
sower will move much easier than if he rai- 
ses the foot on the same side of the hand 
that sows. 

In sowing, either by furrows or stakes, al- 
ways throw the grain from the margin of 
the field, because one can sow much more 
evenly up to the margin by throwing away 
from it, than he can to throw towards it. Let 
the grain slip off the ends of the fingers, 
and not between the thumb and fingers, nor 
between the fingers. Make calculations how 
wide to sow at one through or once across, 
and endeavor to give the grain such a cast 
that it will come down as evenly as possible. 

In sowing by middle furrows and ridges, 


it in with a drill. Some men may sow | which, if the plowing has been done correct- 
grain as long as they live, and they will | ly, will be just twenty-two feet apart, I al- 
throw it in ridges or streaks. It is very im- | ways sow just eleven feet to a cast. I can 


portant to know how to sow, even if a drill | 
is used for putting in most of the grain on a 
farm. 

There are two modes of sowing by hand 
broadcast; one is by ridges and furrows 
and the other is by stakes. A person can 
sow much more correctly by furrows and 
ridges, than he can by stakes, and can sow 
much faster, also, as it consumes much time 
in moving the stakes. 

A good-sized bag, with one corner of the | 





usually sow more evenly by walking about 
midway from each edge of the strip that I 
am sowing. It matters little where a sower 
walks, if he only distributes his grain evenly. 

Casting the grain all one way is the most 
approved method of sowing, with many far- 
mers. When sowing is performed in this 
manner, some farmers mark out the ground 
with marks just eleven feet apart, and the 
sower travels in the marks; and if he com- 
mences sowing east and west on the north 


bottom tied to the mouth of it, hung over | margin of the field, he starts at the east end, 
the shoulder, is about the most convenient | traveling on the margin, and casts the grain 
thing to sow out of. Have grain at each to the south with his right hand, sowing up 


end of the field, or if the field is not more 
than forty rods long, have the grain in the 
middle of it. Now, measure off half an 
acre, and calculate about how much you de- 
sire to sow on an acre. Sow handfuls of a 
given size while sowing the half acre, and 
if the proportion seems to be about right per 
acre, endeavor to take about so much at ev- 
ery handful. 

Always throw grain as the opposite foot 
rises. If the foot on the same side with the 
hand that sows, rises as the hand throws the 
grain, a man will find it much more difficult 
to go.forward. But if the opposite foot ri- 





to the first mark. Now, when travelling ta 
the east, he walks in the mark and casts hia 
grain to the south with his /eft hand, and so 
on, until the entire field is finished. 

Some farmers walk in the middle furrow. 
and cast the grain half way from the furrow 
to the ridge, and in returning travel on the 
ridge, and with the same hand cast the grain 
from the ridge, half way to the middle fur- 
row, and then return on the ridge, sowing 
with the same hand half way to the next 
middle furrow. 

Some farmers sow from a basket suspen- 
ded from their neck, walking in the middle 
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of the strip to be sowed, and casting at ev- 
ery step, alternately, with both hands, I 
never could discover any advantage in this 
manner of sowing. Indeed, I do not ap- 
prove of it, because it requires a long prac- 
tice before a man can become an ambidex- 
ter—able to use both hands in sowing with 
equal facility. There are those who can 
sow very evenly with both hands, alternate- 
ly, but if the sower is not exceedingly care- 


ful he will sow more unevenly in this man- | 


ner than when he sows with only one hand. 


SOWING BY STAKES. 


whose legs are very short, and who takes 
short steps, if he has a large hand, is very 
liable to sow too‘thick. Most sowers are 
quite apt to scatter much grain in bunches 
and streaks, when they bring their hands 
back from the grain preparatory to casting 
it. The hand should grasp as much as is 
thought proper, and be brought back even 
with his side, as high as the hips, and ex- 
tended the entire length, when the hand, in 
the act of casting the grain, should move 
horizontatly, and not rise nor fall, when in 
the act of sowing. Beginners are very apt 
to cast their grain in streaks three or four 





When the ground is not prepared by fur- | times as thick along their tracks as it is a 


rows and ridges, nor by marks, the idea is 


| few feet distant. 


Some sowers give their 





to sow by one or two rows of stakes, placed | grain an upward heave as they cast it, throw- 
ata given distance. In sowing with one | ing so far that the courses will overlap each 
row of stakes, which should be not more | other several feet. This practice is not as 
than eight or ten rods apart, set a stake | good as it is to have the courses overlap a 
where you commence, twenty-two feet—or | very little. When they overlap too much, 
seven paces is my rule—from the margin of | the grain will be too uneven. A sower 
the plot to be sowed. Sow along the mar- | should not cast too high nor too low. If he 
gin eight or ten rods, and plant another | casts too high, the grain will be too thin in 
stake seven paces from the margin, and so the middle of the courses; and if he casts 
on clear across the field. Now, in return-| too low, the grain will be too thin at the 
ing, sow from the row of stakes half-way to | yunction of the courses. A sower who casts 
the margin of the field, or up to where it has | his grain low, if he casts it the most proper 





been sowed. Now, set the first stake seven 
paces farther on, at the end where you first 
commenced, and sow up to the row of stakes. 
According to this mode the sower casts with 
only one hand in sowing both ways. 

When two rows of stakes are used in sow- 
ing, they are placed eleven feet apart, or as 
far apart as the width of the strip, which is 
sowed at one through, and one row of stakes 
is carried by the other row, at every through 
or time across the field. Sowing with two 
rows of stakes consumes too much time in 
removing them. When a sower uses two 
rows of stakes, he usually walks between 
them ; although some sowers choose to walk 
in the line of one row, and sow with the 
right hand when going one way, and with 
the /eft hand when going in the opposite di- 
rection. 

IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 


Whatever the manner of sowing may be, 
the sower should endeavor to travel with an 
even step, and in a straight course, and not 
step sometimes three feet or more, and some- 
times one foot or two feet, because any va- 
riation in the steps will tend to sow the 
grain unevenly. A sower who has long legs 
and takes long steps, is too apt to get over 
the ground so fast that he will not distribute 
a sufficient amount of seed, unless he has a 
very large hand. On the contrary, he 


distance, will always sow more evenly than 
he who casts his grain very high. 
SOWING GRAIN WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 


No sower, however skillful,can sow grain 
evenly when the wind is blowing furiously, 


| or hard enough to change the course of the 


grain as it is cast from his hands. If the 
wind always blew steadily, a sower could 
make calculations how far the grain would 
be drifted, and could thus sow it tolerably 
even. But as the wind blows in sudden 
| gusts, a sower may calculate how far to cast 
his handfuls, and may cast a numberof them 
with all desirable precision, and in an instant 
a gust of wind would drift two or three 
handfuls in one place, leaving a space with- 
out a dozen kernels of grain on it. A sow- 
ercan sow any kind of grain with the wind, 
far better than he can when he casts towards 
the wind, whether he travels with the wind 
blowing in his face or against one side. If 
grain must be sowed when the wind blows, 
I always endeavor to manage so as to sow 
with the wind, and never against it. One 
way is, to have all the grain on the wind- 
ward side of the field and sow towards the 
leeward side, returning with empty vessel. 
Another way is, if the wind blows from the 
south, commence on the south side, and if 
the wind is north commence on the north 
side, and cast the grain all to the south. In 
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travelling to the east on the north side, cast 
the grain with the /eft hand, and when going 
to the west, cast it with the right hand. 
Let a sower do the best he can, if the wind 
blows very hard the grain will be very ,un- 
even. 


MANNER OF GAUGING THE HANDFULS. 

If it is at all difficult for the tyro to gauge 
his handfuls when he grasps a large or small 
quantity with all his fingers, he must try 
several expedients. Sometimes he must 
close the little finger only when taking a 
handful, and sometimes close both the sec- 
ond and third fingers also. Sometimes, in 
sowing buckwheat, or flax-seed, or any kind 
of seed, where but a small quantity to the 
acre is needed, some sowers hold a round 
stone with their third and fourth fingers. 
Some sowers grasp a large handful, and cast 
a small portion of it at every step, casting 
both ways, as the arm moves back and forth. 
But I could never recommend this mode of 
gauging the handfuls, because twice or thrice 
as much is apt to be cast at once as there 
should be ; and sometimes as the sower emp- 
ties his hand there will not be in it enough 
for half a cast. In gauging the handfuls 
when 


SOWING GRASS SEED. 


The tyro would sow more evenly to hold 
a round ball of wood, as large as a hen’s egg 
of ordinary size—not an ill-shapen polygon 
—in his hand, grasping the desired amount 
of seed with the thumb and fore finger. In 
sowing grass seed—not in the chaff—it is 
best to sow the field both ways, sowing half 
the desired amount each way. This is far 
better than to sow it all at one sowing, be- 
cause it distributes it more evenly. 

If the ridges and middle furrows are about 
forty-two feet, equidistant,—twenty-two feet 
from ridge to furrow,—it is better to sow 
such a strip at five throughs instead of four, 
as insowing grain. In sowing grass seed by 
stakes, and especially very light grass seed, 
it is best to sow only about eight and a half 
feet. Some farmers sow at one through 
twelve feet in width. But it is difficult to 
sow so wide a strip at one through without 
making balks. 


THICK AND THIN SEEDING. 


It seems hardly necessary to state, that if 
grain is sowed very thick on the ground, 
but little or no seed will be produced; and 
if it is sowed too thin, not so much grain 
will be produced as there would be if it 
were sowed thicker. There is little danger 
of getting grass seed of any kind too thick. 





Not half of our best farmers sow as much 
per acre, by one half or more, as would be 
most profitable. But there is danger of 
sowing grain too thick, and too thin also. 
Now if grain can be too thick and too thin, 
in order to produce the largest amount per 
acre there must be a medium quantity, 
which, if sowed, will produce more grain 
per scre than any other amount, either 
smaller or greater. 

The idea, then, is to determine with any 
degree of certainty how much grain per 
acre, when evenly sowed, will produce the 
greatest amount of grain. There are very 
many collateral considerations which must 
not be disregarded in deciding how much 
grain to sow per acre. Different kinds of 
grain, in order to obtain the largest amount, 
require a different amount of seed per acre. 
Different soils, also, require a different 
amount of seed; and a different amount of 
the same kind of seed is necessary in order 
to produce the greatest amount of grain per 
acre. Sometimes 60 Ibs. of a given kind of 
winter wheat will produce only half as much 
as 60 lbs. of the same kind of wheat—both 
kinds being of first quality—if the kernels 
were large in the first, and half as large in 
the second mentioned. We have no stand- 
ard size for the kernels of any kind of grain. 
If we had, it would be an easy task to de- 
termine, with the greatest accuracy, how 
much grain of any kind we must sow in or- 
der to obtain the greatest amount per acre. 

Some grain tillers to a certain extent, #f 
it is not sown too thick. Therefore, if one 
hundred kernels of grain are sowed at such 
a distance apart that by ¢illering they will 
produce just six heads each, or six hundred 
heads ; and if six hundred kernels are sowed 
in the same space of ground, and do not 
tiller at all, the evidence cannot be gain- 
sayed, that, although the first amount men- 
tioned may be too small, six times that 
amount will be less profitable than the first, 
or an amount a little larger. One kernel of 
buckwheat or of flax-seed, when sowed 
alone, will usually produce more seed than 
half a dozen kernels, when sowed within 
the compass which is occupied by one plant. 
Now the question arises, how may the tyro 
know, or be able to determine with tolera- 
ble certainty, how much to sow per acre in 
order to get the largest amount of grain. 
A will tell him so much, and B will say 
double that amount; while C will affirm 
that in both cases the amount is too small. 
They may all be correct, and under differ- 
ent circumstances all be very wrong. 

In order to settle the point most sutisfac- 
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torily, let a farmer measure off a number 
of plots of good soil, as nearly equal in 
every respect as practicable, and sow them 
all with the same kind of grain. Now in 
one aere of ground there are 43,560 square 
feet. One bushel of wheat weighs sixty 


deep that all the substance of the kernel is 
exhausted in forming the roots and stems 
before it reaches the surface of the ground, 
the sprout must die. And we acknowledge 
also that if a kernel is not covered deep 
enough it does not flourish luxuriantly. 


pounds. Now we will have the plots for| That the depth at which seeds are covered 
sowing wheat contain just one-sixtieth of an | materially influences the germination of 
acre; so that by sowing one pound on a/ them no one will deny. The shallower 


plot it will be at the rate of one bushel per | 


acre. One-sixtieth of 43,560 is 726. Now 
a plot of ground twenty-seven feet square— 
not twenty-seven square feet—is as nearly 
one-sixtieth of an acre as we care to mea- 
sure. Measure off five such plots. On the 
first sow 1 lb. of good wheat, and label it as 
sown at the rate of one bushel per acre. 
On the second sow two lbs., or one lb. and 
a half. On the third sow two, or two and a 
half lbs. On the fourth sow three, or three 
and a half lbs. On the fifth sow four lbs. 
Sow them all very evenly, having a space 
of a foot wide between each plot, and cover 
the seed with a hand-rake. At harvest, 
eut and weigh each plot separately, and 
note the result. Notice particularly the 
size of the kernels, and then make an esti- 
mate of how many kernels in a pound, etc., 
and the young farmer will have in his pos- 
session some valuable, tangible data, which 
will aid him in determining this point with 
more correctness than the opinion of all the 
best farmers in his vicinity. 

I am well satisfied, beyond a doubt, that 
it requires at least half a bushel of seed per 
acre less when it is drilled in than when it 
is sowed broadcast; and that I always ob- 
tain several bushels more per acre when the 
seed is put in with a drill than when it is 
sowed broadcast. When grain is drilled in, 
it is all covered of a uniform depth, and 
consequently it vegetates alike, and grows 
more uniform and evenly, and stands more 
evenly on the ground. When grain is 





| 


| 


grain is covered, provided it is covered suf- 
ficiently deep to insure a healthy and good 
germination, the better it will be for the 
plant. Small seeds need only a light sprink- 
ling of earth. If they are covered deep, if 
they germinate at all there is not substance 
enough in them to push a stem to the sur- 
face of the soil, and of course they die. 
Oft-repeated experiments and extensive 
observation prove very conclusively that if 
our cereals are covered about two inches 
deep every good seed will germinate readi- 
ly, and be as productive, and perhaps more 
so, than if covered at any other depth. As 
they are covered deeper than two inches, 
they are longer in coming to the surface of 
the ground. Grass seed vegetates better, 
and more of the seeds grow, if they are 
sowed after the last harrowing, or after the 
roller. When it is harrowed or rolled in, a 
good portion of it is covered so deep that it 
is forever lost. A good shower will cover 
grass-seed as deep as it ever needs to be 
covered.— Zhe Young Farmer's Manual. 
phe neiiteaeeee 


How Seeds are Disseminated. 


Bird Planters. — Occasionally, when 
threading the woods in the fall, you will 


| hear a sound as if some one had broken a 


twig, and looking up, see a jay pecking at 
an acorn, or you will see a flock of them at 
once about it, in the top of an oak, and 
hear them break them off. They then fly 
to a suitable limb, and placing the acorn 


sowed broadcast, even with some machines, | Under one foot, hammer away at it busily, 
the grain in some places is scattered at the making a sound like a woodpecker’s tap- 


rate of four or five bushels per acre; while 
in other places, when the wind blows, the 


| 


ping, looking round from time to time to 
see if any foe is approaching, and soon 


proportion is less than one bushel per acre. | Teach the meat, and nibble at it, holding up 
And more than this, some of the kernels are their heads to swallow, while they hold the 
not covered at all, and some of them are | 


covered two, three, and four inches deep ; 
and a vast deal of it is covered so deep in 
mellow soil by the feet of the team that it 
never comes up at all; and much of it that 
does come up after a long time never 
amounts to anything at all but straw. 


PROPER DEPTH TO COVER SEEDS. 


We all know that if seeds are covered go | 





remainder very firmly with their claws.— 


, Nevertheless, it often drops to the ground 


before the bird has done with it. I can 
confirm what William Bertram wrote to 
Wilson, the Ornithologist, that “the jay 
is one of the most useful agents in the 
economy of nature, for disseminating forests 
trees and other nuciferous and hard-seeded 
vegetables on which they live. Their 


chief employment during the autumnal sea-: 
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son is foraging to supply their winter stores. 
In performing this necessary duty they 
drop abundance of seed in their flight over 
fields, hedges, and by fences where they 
alight to deposit them in the post-holes, etc. 
It is remarkable what numbers of young 
trees rise up in the fields and pastures after 
a wet winter and spring. These birds 
alone are capable, in a few years time, to 
replant all the cleared lands. 

Squirrel Planters.—I have noticed that 
squirrels also frequently drop their nuts in 
open land, which will still further account 
for the oaks and walnuts which spring up 
in pastures; for depend on it, every new 
tree comes from a seed. When I examine 
the little oaks, one or two years old, in such 
places, I invariably find the empty acorn 
from which they sprung. 

So far from the seed having lain dormant in 
the soil since oaks grew there before, as 
many believe, it is well know that it is dif- 
ficult to preserve the vitality of acorns 
long enough to transport them to Europe ; 
and it is recommended in Loudon’s Arbore- 
tum, as the safest course, to sprout them in 
pots on the voyage. The same authority 
states that “very few acorns of any species 
will germinate having been kept a year,” 
that beech mast “only retains its vital pro- 
perties one year,” and the black waluut, 
“seldom more than six months after it has 
ripened.” I have frequently found that in 
November almost every acorn left on the 
ground had sprouted or decayed. What 
with frost, drouth, moisture, and worms, 
the greater part are soon destroyed. Yet 
it is stated by one botanical writer that 
“acorns that have lain for centuries, on be- 
ing plowed up, have soon vegetated. — 
[ Thoreau. 
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Lambert Wheat in Highland Co. 


The increasing ravages of the weevil 
among the Wheat-fields of our county for 
some years past, has led a number of our 
farmers to try the experiment of procuring 
seed Wheat from other sections of the coun- 
try, in the hope of obtaining some new va- 
riety, which would be exempt from the at- 
tacks of that destructive insect. Among 
those who have experimented in this way, 
the most successful we have heard of is, Mr. 
Jas. H. ANDERSON, in this township. Mr. 
Anderson last week informed us that he had 
raised about 70 acres of a new variety of 
smooth Wheat, called the “Lambert” or 
“ Weevil-proof,” the seed of which he ob- 
tained year before last, from Muskingum 





county. He raised 8 acres of this Wheat 
last year, which yielded well, and was en- 
tirely unaffected by weevil, while his com- 
mon Wheat sown in thesame soil and under 
precisely similar circumstances, was badly 
injured. He reserved sufficient of his crop 
to sow 70 acres for this season, and sold the 
rest to his neighbors for seed. These 70 
acres will yield him about 1400 bushels, over 
1000 of which he has already sold at $1.50 
per bushel, making a pretty handsome oper- 
ation for times like these. The grain is 
large and plump, and Mr. A. assures us 
there was not a head of tt injured in the 
least by the weevil, although it is estimated 
that nearly one-half the entire Wheat crop 
of our county this year has been destroyed 
by this cause; all who have sown this kind 
of Wheat have in every instance, as far as 
he has heard, met with the same success. 

Mr. Anderson informs us that there is a 
remarkable peculiarity about the chaff, (or 
husk covering the grain) in this variety of 
Wheat. Itis much stiffer and harder than 
that of the ordinary Wheat, and what is 
most remarkable, never opens so as to ex- 
pose the grain inside. The grain is thus 
entirely protected from the attacks of the 
weevil, which is unable to penetrate the 
husk. The grain is of considerably lighter 
color than the Mediterranean Wheat, but 
not as fair as the common White variety.— 
Hillsboro News. 

a 
A Grain Binder. 

The Editor of the Iroquois (Ill.) Repud- 
lican, says that Mr. D. W. Ayres of that 
place has been for some years working on a 
model for a grain binder, and at one time 
completed and filed a cavent for a machine 
that would bind with the straw of grain, 
but after consideration, concluded that it 
was too complicated for general use, and so 
abandoned it. Having heard of the wire 
and string binders, he set himself about 
learning their qualifications. The string 
binder he found would not prove valuable 
for the reason that no machinery could be 
made to tie a knot, and the sheaves had to 
be made all one size to suit the length of 
the strings (which are made one uniform 
length with a knot at each end,) else the 
sheaves would be imperfectly bound or not 
bound at all. The wire binder, Mr. A. 
feared would be too expensive, but on ascer- 
taining that wire could be furnished at a 
cost not exceeding eighteen or twenty cents 
to the acre, he went to work to perfect a 
wire binding machine, capable of being at- 
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tached to any ordinary reaper, and of bind- 
ing to its full cutting capacity—that would 
fill all the requirements of a successful self- 
binder. 

In this machine the simple movement of 
getting the wire around the bundle, does all 
the rest. The wire is carried around the 
bundle by a revolving arm attached to a 
crank, which presses the bundle together and 
operates the cutting and twisting device— 
one turn of the revolving arm completely 
binding a bundle. 

Its capacity, when attached to a reaper, 
will be fully equal to the cutting capacity of 
the reaper, and will bind a large or small bun- 
dle equally well. As the grain is raked 
froin the board on which it falls directly in- 
to the binder, it of course does not touch the 
ground until it is bound into a sheaf, and 
the ground over which the machine passed 
at the trial was almost as clear of straw as 
if none had ever grown there. 


— Gattle Department. 


Fastening Cattle in Stalls. 

















Dairying is my principal business, and 
having received much good information in 
regard to it, I am willing to give what little 
I can for the benefit of my class as to re- 
ceive. So I will proceed to give the diary- 
man a plan to fasten or unfasten cattle, (in 
stalls made the usual way amongst dairy- 
men,) all at once, and without interfering 
with the usual way. 


In the first place, get out strips of board, 
(14 inch wide by 1 thick is a good size, 
but it will answer smaller or larger;) have 
these strips of any length you please, so 
when they are spliced together, (which is 
done by halving them together at the ends, 
and pinned with 4 inch pins, ) they will reach 
the whole length of the stalls. Now put 
this slide (we will call it,) over the necks of 
the cattle, and under the top of the stalls on 
the manger side, and close enough so as not 
to rub hard. Nail some small pieces of 
board under this slide on every second sta- 
tionary slat, and on the side of the top of the 
stalls, to keep it in its place. 

Shat all of the stalls and put the latches 


down, and then with a half inch auger bore 
a hole through the slide close up to the out- 
side edge of every movable slat, and put 
pins through to catch against the slats to 
shut them, when the slide is drawn up. 
Then make a pulley 4 inches in diameter, 
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1} inch thick, and with an inch pin fasten 
it to the top of the stalls, so that the lower 
edge of it will be in a line with the center of 
the slide. 

Now take a small chain, two or three feet 
long, and fasten one end of it to the slide 
about a foot from the pulley—fetch the chain 
under the pulley and fasten the other end to 
a lever, which should work up and down 
like a pump handle. Nail a piece of board 
8 or 10 inches wide to the top of the stalls, 
and bolt the lever to that with one bolt put 
through about 24 feet from one end ; but the 
best way is to have the lever extend out be- 
hind the cattle, (when it can be done con- 
veniently,) so you will not have to go be- 
tween the animals to let them out or fasten 
them. If it works loose as it should, one 
cow will push the slide back if it is 45 feet 
long. If you want to let the cattle all out 
at once you must not let the latches down, 
but lay on the top of the slat one inch. Of 
course the lever must be kept in its place 
when the latches are not down. It is not 
much trouble to make it and it will pay well. 

E. B. Tanner. 

Attica, Ohio. [Rural New Yorker. 

Work Bulls, 

All bulls might be made to do work 
enough to pay the expense of keeping them, 
and they would in every respect be the bet- 
ter for it. Ifthey have any disposition to 
be turbulent, nothing will more effectually 
take the conceit out of them, and render 
them safe and manageable, than constant 
labor. 

Mr. E. R. Andrews, of West Roxbury, 
own the imported Ayrshire bull Albert, and 
for some time past has worked him almost 
daily. A yoke was made for him, and by 
means of a saddle and breeching, he is har- 
nessed in the thills of a wagon or cart, and 
hauls any load of suitable weight for a 
horse. Indeed the men who have him in 
charge, state that he can pull more than any 
horse on the farm. They take him to 
the field, and carry from thence to the barn, 
a ton or more of grain or hay at once. He 
is very tractable and easily managed, but is 
quick in his action, generally walking faster 
than a horse commonly does. He has been 
used considerably hauling manure out of the 
barn-cellar, and there being considerable of 
a rise in the ground, he has been shod to as- 
sist him in getting a foothold, and to keep 
him from getting foot-sore. We were as- 
sured that he often takes a heavier load up 
this rise than two stout horses could. He 
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is said to be handy anywhere. A man 
saddles him as he would a horse; gets on 
his back, and by lines attached to the ring 
in his nose guides him, and takes the road at 
a smart space. In fact he is made general- 
ly useful about the premises.— Boston Cul- 
tivator. 

———p- >a 

Fat Cattle at Fairs. 

(Stan.ey Rose was a promising heifer got 
up in order to take a prize at the Dublin Show, 
but being compelled to walk some distance, was 
overheated and kicked the bucket—a warning 
to all exhibitors who violate the rule—‘ No en- 
couragement will be given to overfed animals.” 
A shorthorn poet utters the following lines in 
the Jrish Farmer's Gazette, which we commend 
to the Cattle Kings of the West, in this time of 
Agricultural Fairs.—Ep. Field Notes. | 


“Stanley Rose.” 
Alas! alas! the woeful news, 
Poor Stanley Rose is dead! 
Ab ! woe betide that fatal walk 
She took through Holyhead. 
From point of tail to tip of nose, 
No fault hadst thou, sweet Stanley Rose ! 


She left her stall at Branches Park 
80 lovely and so fat, 
That each one vowed she'd lick the lot 
At the show in land of Pat; 
But what's to happen no one knows, 
No more didst thou, my Stanley Rose! 


The railroad truck got off the line, 
The road was very hard; 
She had to walk, and sorrowful 
Was honest Johnny Ward, 
Those nasty flints, they pinched thy toes, 
And shook thy frame, poor Stanley Rose ! 


In spite of ail, her beauteous shapes 
Could easily be seen ; 
And placed her first, though 'ganist her was 
A “ Duchess” and a “ Queen.” 
The worthiest prize the judges chose 
To give to thee, sweet Stanley Rose! 
But though well plied with corn and cake, 
And sedulously tended, 
Alas! alas! at Branches Park 
Her brilliant course was ended. 
Alack-a-day ! no doctor's dose 
Could save thy life, poor Stanley Rose ! 
MORAL, 
Bo if you've got a heifer prime, 
Now don't you go to spoil her 
By feeding high, for if you do, 
She'll likely burst her boiler ; 
And, after all, I do suppose 
*Twas that which killed poor Stanley Rose. 
nh 
Flowers.— Longfellow speaks of flowers 
as stars which on earth’s firmanent do 
shine, and Mrs Child beautifully says, that 
she has often thought that flowers were the 
alphabet of angels, wherewith they write on 
hills and plains, mysterious truths. 





The Lorseman. 


Horse Breaking. 








The Powers of the Horse—Their true Seat. 


BY VERE D. HUNT. 

In order that we may best apply the ani- 
mal powers of the horse, with least waste 
or diminution, to the will of man in draught 
or burthen, it is expedient that we should 
study his structure, and from careful exam- 
ination, fix the true seat of his powers.— 
For it becomes a leading principle in the 
matter, that without knowing where what 
we want lies, we cannot use it to advantage; 
and that it is extremely important that we 
should know the seat of that from which 
we expect to accomplish our object; and 
which (to use an apt simile of that accom- 
plished gentleman breaker and riding-mas- 
ter, Mr. Clarendon, of Brunswick street, 
Dublin), I may add if we look for anywhere 
else but where it is, we shall find ourselves 
involved in as great a waste of power as 
would befall the millwright, who should 
immerse his wheel in “ back water” on the 
one hand, or elevate it out of the action of 
the falling stream on the other. 

But, with respect to the whereabouts of 
that muscular energy, which is the only 
moving power applicable to our machinery, 
we find the most varied and conflicting 
opinions, in which the only point of agree- 
ment seems to be, that the fore and hind 
legs share, if not divided, the progressive 
power of the animal. These differences 
must be reconciled, and breakers must coin- 
cide in their views as to the seat of that 
energy it is their business to apply, before 
any uniformity of management will exist, 
or a full development of power be attained. 

It is obvious that no one can expect to 
derive the most advantage from the horse’s 
powers until the knowledge of the source 
of ability for daught or progression is loca- . 
ted. The locomotive driver can tell whence 
are derived those powers his skill and edu- 
cation have taught him to wield at will; 
the agents in putting into action for man’s 
service that electric power hitherto the 
prerogative of Omnipotence, can explain 
how it is generated and brought into active 
co-operafion with their desires; no trade, 
occupatien, ar calling, that its votaries will 
not understand its principle and action, if 
we except “Horse Breaking,” and this bu- 
siness, unfortunately as as a general rule 
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will be found in the hands of those, who 
tax to the utmost a power concerning which 
they neither know whence it comes, nor 
how it operates; added to which, they for 
the most part indulge in a repulsive species 
of pretension, which has had the effect of 
bringing their occupation into general dis- 
repute. 

The fundamental principle of Mr. Clar- 
rendon’s system, which, altogether coincid- 
ing with my own views, I intend with his 
kind permission to lay before my readers, 
is that the propelling power of the horse 
resides in his hind quarters, and there chief- 
ly in the haunches. 


Perhaps there cannot be found, he says, 
a more ready means of illustrating this 
proposition than by recurring to the exam- 
ple of the human biped; the sources of 
man’s propelling powers being situated in 
the lower limbs, whether he move in his 
natural and erect position, or whether we 
suppose him thrown upon all-fours. In the 
latter case, the arms being merely employ- 
ed to sustain the weight of the incumbent 
figure which the legs and thighs press for- 
ward; and the heavy structure ‘of man 
and the horse being so analogous, that if 
that be true in the case of the assumed in- 
eumbent position of the one, it may rea- 
eonably be inferred that it is so in the nat- 
ural position of the other. Arguments from 
analogy, though instructive for illustration, 
are not sufficient for establishment of prin- 
ciples, and therefore attention to an argu- 
ment of stricter kind, by which he supposes 
that the principle of the fore legs being in- 
tended by nature as props or supports may 
be diligently demonstrated, is demanded. 


All progressive motion in organized be- 
ings is produced by alternate contraction 
and extension of their propelling members, 
whether the instrument of motion be the 
wing of the bird, the tail or fin of the fish, 
the annular process of the reptile, or the 
leg of the biped or quadruped ; its efficien- 
cy equally depends upon its being brought 
into contact with with the resisting medium 
when in a state of contraction, so that the 
corresponding extension, when it takes 
place, necessarily forces the body forward 
in the direction of the least resistance.— 
Thus the bird and the fish cleave a passage 
through their media of air and water_respec- 
tively, and thus all creatures which move 
on the surface of the earth bring their pro- 
pellers to the point of resistance ‘in a con- 
tracted state, moving their weight forward 
with a velocity proportioned to the power 








exerted in the subsequent extension of the 
contracted members. 

In case of the healthy horse, the fore leg 
comes to the ground in an extended state, 
all its bones, with the exception of those at 
the pastern joint, abutting on one another 
in very nearly a straight line, from the 
point of the shoulder to the extremity of 
the leg; so that being manifestly incapable 
of further extension, it must be concluded, 
on the principles just laid down, that it is 
incapable of exerting any propelling ener- 
gy, and consequently the only purpose it 
can serve is that of sustaining the weight 
of the ineumbent fore quarter during the 
successive advances of the hind legs. Add 
to this important consideration, that the 
heavy structure of the fore legs is joined 
to the rest of the frame by merely muscu- 
lar attachments calculated not to communi- 
cate impulse, but to break concussion, and I 
trust it will appear that we have sufficient 
grounds for justifying the conclusion that 
the propelling power of the horse does not 
reside in his fore legs. 

But when we turn to the hind legs, 
which, instead of being united by a flexi- 
ble and elastic muscular attachment to the 
rest of the frame, are inserted into the ex- 
tremity of the spinal column by connecting 
bones of large dimensions, and eminently 
calculated from their direction to communi- 
cate impulse to the whole figure, we find all 
the conditions requisite for the exertion of 
progressive energy present in a very high 
degree. The limb is brought to the ground 
with all its parts ina high state of con- 
traction, the shank bone forming an angle 
with the upper leg bone or tibia at the 
hock ; the tibia forming an angle with the 
thigh bone or femur at the stifle joint, and 
the femur forming again another angle with 
the haunch bone or ischium, which last 
abut directly under the lumbar vertebra, 
and is the immediate agent in conveying 
the impulse force of the hind legs to that 
centre of the system. 

Here then we have a series of no less 
than three angles, not to speak of the 
elastic apparatus of the pastern, in the suc- 
cessive opening out of which, by contrac- 
tion of the limb at every stride, all the 
muscular energy of the hind quarters is 
called into play, and thus the foot forming 
the point of resistance, the body of the an- 
imal at every stretch of the hind legs is 
shot forward with a velocity proportioned 
to the amount of muscular action exerted 
in that process of extension. Thus is it 


made perfectly clear, that the whole pro- 
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pelling power of the horse is situated in, 
and exercised by, the hind quarters. 
+ + 


Learning to Ride. 


lst, In preserving your seat, happen what 
may, and in succeeding therein devoid of 
flurry or embarassment, nay, without any 
visible efforts, but such as appear to be al- 
most instinctive. Balance riding will aid 
you in this part, but a good rider will not 
undervalue the auxiliary of well applied 
knees and their clip. 

2d. In making the most of your horse 
and of yourself, with the least possible labor, 
much less distress to either; not forgetting 
the judicious position, and application of legs 
as well as hands, by which you are to se- 
cure a perfect control of your horse’s atti- 
tude, &e. 

As you begin to ride tolerably well, al- 
though a young beginner, I will just caution 
you against the injury to which you will be 
exposed the moment you may fancy yourself 
perfect; for not only have you much to 
learn, and which you can do by studying at- 
tentively the books on equitation, which I 
have selected for you, but there is not any- 
thing perfect in nature, so also must im- 
provements be endless. For my part, I 
cheerfully bow my assent, that more credit 
for superior talent than I can boast of is due 
to the authors of most of the works on ri- 
ding: but is that any reason that you should 
disregard, or I withold, suggestions of my 
own, which, in reality, are original, and must 
be entitled to impartial consideration? For 
surely it is worthy of any one’s attention, if 
I can show how as much can be done under 
perfect ease to man and horse, as now is 
done with considerable labor to both; and I 
humbly conceive that the increase of safety, 
in certain likely cases, and by simple and al- 
though neglected means, it is of too much 
consequence to be treated with indifference. 
Both these important advantages I secure 
to myself in the following ways. 

It is my firm opinion, that a very impor- 
tant, although slighted secret in equitation, 
is the knowledge of a particular point on a 
horse’s back, (for it varies in each, and can 
only be discovered by, what cannot be taught, 
a sort of “coup d’eil,” a natural gift,) I 
mean the precise point which divides his 
forehand and his hind quarters into two parts 
of equal weight, for it is over this point that 
the rider should sit, and who should divide 
also equally his own weight, by a judicious 
attitude, and a change of figure ; (that is, a 
corresponding change, accomodating itself to 





the horse’s change of attitude.) By adopt- 
ing this rule, the man and horse will always 
act together, with reduced labor and without 
check; just as persons when walking arm 
in arm, and keeping the step properly, walk 
with less labor. It will easily strike you 
that this point is a sort of central fulcrum, 
and that the rider’s sitting exactly upon it, 
enables, the two halves of the horse, like a 
well poised lever, to rise and fall easily, be- 
cause there is no difference of labor be- 
tween the two halves of the parts; just asa 
nicely equipoised plank “see-saws ” freely, 
even when heavily loaded at each end, but 
disturb that nice adjustment in the least by 
shifling the centre, and it will require help 
to raise one end, whilst the other will fly up 
with an unpleasant jerk, and the movement 
will not only appear, but will really be, un- 
couth, and painful to all save parties con- 
cerned. 

You must now admit that my rule must 
relieve both the horse and rider, and there- 
fore be more delightful, because your horse 
will, by a cheerfulness and satisfaction, ac- 
knowledge the kindness of your care. Only 
dismount and shift the saddle a little from 
that point, and your steed will fret and move 
with more unwillingness. ‘The acme of ele- 
gance is well regulated proportion and ease; 
neither can be said to exist where there is a 
painful inequality of exertion. Like the 
(although fabulous) Centaur, a rider should, 
to appearance at least, be a part of bis horse ; 
in the efforts of both these component parts 
there should seem as if there was but one 
and the same impulse—a generous and re- 
ciprocal attention to please,—to serve and 
to spare; and when that is accomplished, 
most horses will display as much delight in 
being rode, as the rider will be delighted in 
riding such a horse; but to accomplish this 
to perfection, an intimacy, nay, an affection, 
must be created between yourself and 
the generous animal; but which, although 
easy enough when fashionable prejudices 
are made secondary considerations, cannot 
be obtained by the intercourse which, by far 
too generally, prevails between fashionable 
characters and their horses ; these poor, wil- 
ling, and faithful animals, rarely experien- 
cing any other notice, save that of being 
urged on by whip and spur, to exertions but 
too frequently wofully distressing to a will- 
ing frame, thereupon to be consigned to the 
care of grooms, and who, although zealously 
and even feelingly discharging their duty, 
have not mind sufficient, properly to culti- 
vate the animal bias which really is to be 
found in the temper of most horses. 
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By walking your horse or horses the last 
mile of a stage, you will be a gainer, for they 
will either arrive cool at the stables, or it 
will prevent their “ breaking out” in them ; 
that is, breaking into profuse perspiration 
after being housed ; the common practice of 
hostlers to prevent this, is to “hang horses 
out,” either “to dry,” or to prevent their 
“ breaking out ;” and for which kind purpose 
they generally select some gateway, to take 
advantage of a good current of air! Those 
who are desirous of mischief, could not con- 
trive a better way than this to injure a 
horse, one especially that is brought in hot 
and speedily stripped of every thing; to 
which they add, not only the bad practice of 
washing the legs, but that of throwing pails- 
ful of cold water on them besides; whilst 
your coachman or groom is qualifying his 
cold or hot water in-doors with brandy, for 
fear he should take cold. 

When all these risks, neglects, and ill- 
treatments, are considered, it becomes a mat- 
ter of surprise how so many horses bear the 
brunt of them, for the frequent, perhaps dai- 
ly, changes as to stabling, attendance, hay, 
oats, and above all, water, in themselves, 
are quite trying enough; wherefore too 
much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
those generous, useful, and willing animals, 
whilst a very little kindness will refresh and 
gratify them; such as on your arrival, or- 
dering their eyes and nostrils, &c., to be 
spunged clean, their ears pulled and rubbed, 
their feet not only washed, but picked clean; 
if saddle horses, their saddles to be hung out, 
with the inside to the sun, to air and dry 
the pannels; which latter should have a 
slight beating with a cane, and be well brush- 
ed to keep them soft, and also to clean them 
from dried perspiration; your harness col- 
lars should be also examined frequently, 
that they may divide the pressure equally, 
and even then the washing the horse’s shoul- 
ders, &c., with salt and water, and the sad- 
dle-horses, under the saddle, is very useful ; 
the crupper end of carriage harness should 
occasionally be examined, and be kept soft 
with tallow, and every thing buckled on 
ought to fit properly. 

For such reasons, it is extremely easy to 
discern from those gentlemen that are mere 
pretenders. The real, the good horseman 


let his “turn out” be a single horse, or four 
in hand; whilst putting on his gloves you 
see his scrutinizing eyes wandering over 
every part of his “set out,” and over his 
harness and bridles especially, not forgetting 
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The Horseman and His Team. 


his linch-pins or patent axles, &c. His ser- 
vants may offer him assurances—he merely 
hears them, for he believes no one, nor any- 
thing but what is confirmed by his own eyes, 
or ascertained by his own hands ; according- 
ly you may see him lift, or try every part 
that seems either too tight, or not tight 
enough; not a strap end or a wry buckle 
can eseape his thoughtful looks, for he is si- 
lent and all attention to his business ; since 
he does not consider it vulgar to show that 
he is not above it, convinced as his mind is, 
that, if driving is to be his pleasure, the 
study of safety ought to be his business! 
and if safety can be insured by proper “ bit- 
ting” and carefully “ putting to,” he 1s sure 
to afford it to those who have the gratifica- 
tion of being driven by him; and when you 
see a gentleman of this cast take the reins 
to mount the driving seat, you may make 
sure that all’s right, and even then he will 
bestow his undivided observation to his cat- 
tle for some time; wherefore, you should 
wait for his introducing matter for conver- 
sation. 


Not quite so sure can you be when you 
see a first rate dasher lounge out of his hall, 
full of nonchalance, carelessly to take the 
reins out of his coachman’s hands, or wait- 
ing to have them handed up to him on the 
box, all the while absorbed in chitchat with 
his friends, thereupon, or after a yawn or 
two, to start with perfectly fashionable apa- 
thy, such as may lead you to doubt that he 
is even aware whether it is a pair or four 
horses he holds, and what may be equally 
doubtful with bystanders, whether he will 
return on a box or on a shutter. Should 
such deportment be founded in affectation, 
severe criticism is provoked, since not to 
know never can be enviable; wherefore to 
affect ignorance not only shows bad taste 
but additionally becomes a criminal foible, 
especially if it compromises safety. 

me + 

Heaves.— The Farmer and Gardener 
gives the following as acure for the heaves 
in horses: Take smart-weed, steep it in 
boiling water till the strengh is all out; give 
one quart every day, mixed with bran or 
shorts, for eight or ten days. Give green 
or cut up feed, wet with water, during the 
operation, and it will cure. 


Remarx.—The above is all very well as a re- 
lief to a horse with heaves, but to say that “it 
will cure” is sheer nonsense. Once the air- 
cells of a horse’s lungs are broken down, there 
remaineth no more “ cure” tor him.—Eb. FrELD 
Nores. 
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Dog Muzzles and Hydrophobia. 


In the tantalizing Report by Mr. Downing on 
.Terra-Culture Comstock, many years ago, the 
great Horticulturist concluded his sarcastic sim- 
ile by saying that as an essential to health, 
“ dogs should keep their noses cool.” Much of this 
way of thinking is our learned Veterinary friend, 
Dr. Dadd. As we were talking with him in 
his stall at Cincinnati the other day, he called 
our attention to the poor dogs on the street 
which were just put in muzzles by order of the 
City Council, and remarked that the authorities | 
had taken the precise course to develop mad- | 
ness. The Dr, had just published an article on | 
the subject in a Cincinnati paper, which we 
copy as illustrative of his investigations : 

About this period of “ Dog-days” it is 
customary in various parts of the United 
States, for the Mayors of cities, or some 
other public funectionary, to issue a Ukase 
against the liberty and comfort of the canine 
race, but if there be any truth in the reve- 
lations of modern science, the practice of | 
muzzling dogs should be dispensed with en- 
tirely, for at best it is a very uncertain safe- 
guard to man, and a very irritating punish- 
ment to the animal. 

Such is the opinion of Prof. Dick, as ex- 
pressed before the Town Council of Edin- 
burg, and the same views are now enter- 
tained by most ef the educated veterinari- 
ans in this couutry and in Europe. 

I have satisfied myself, beyond a possibil- 
ity of a doubt, that there is no necessity for 
adopting such cruelties as muzzling and con- 
fining dogs in view of guarding against the 
production or propagation of rabies, during 
dog-days, nor at any other season of the 
year. Iam aware that the practice bears 
the seal of antiquity, yet that is no proof of 
its utility, especially when both experience 
and science condemn it. 

The absurd notion about Sirius—Dog 
Star—producing “direful spring of woes 
unnumbered,” to drive dogs mad, is now ex- 
ploded. The notion resulted from a misin- 
terpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
of the star, which was a dog or a dog’s head. 
The hieroglyphic taught that the star gave 
the faithful warning of a watch dog to the 
inhabitants of Egypt in reference to the 
overflowing of the Nile; but in Greece and 
Italy, the original import of the figure was 
lost sight of, and fancy built on the hiero- 














glyphic those popular fables which continue 
to influence civilization in this, the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era! 

Among the reasons I offer in view of put- 
ting a stop to the popular cruelty of muz- 
zling and confining dogs, are the following: 

The disease known as rabies, in the dog, 
is often a spontaneous affection ; hence nei- 
ther muzzle nor confinement can prevent 
the development of this malady, but may be 
regarded as tending to create an evil, against 
which they are intended. For example, 
muzzling and confinement in hot, sultry 
weather, without regard to “ Dog Star” or 
“ Dog Days,” is apt to make a dog ill-tem- 
pered, and render him very excitable ; con- 


| sequently, he is more apt, under the circum- 


stances, to acquire a malady for which he 
has a peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

Most owners of dogs are well aware that 
when an animal is of an irritable or angry 
temperament, the application of the muzzle 
or confinement by chain, only tends to make 
him more vicious, much more so than if the 
animal were in a placid and undisturbed 
condition ; in fact, the annoyance of a muz- 
zle often occasions some paroxysms of ex- 
excitement, so like rabies as to be mistaken 
for it, and so not only lead to the slaughter 


| of a valuable animal not mad, but tends to 


leave an impression on the minds of the 
people that the creature has run mad. In 
such cases the madness consisted in the 
mistake made by the owner of the animal. 

In France it was thought some years ago, 
that rabies might be prevented by raising 
the taxes on dogs, and thus their number 
might be diminished ; but since the tax on 
dogs was established, the number of cases 
of hydrophobia have cousiderably increased 
at the veterinary school of Lyons. 

A member of the Academy of Medicine 
of Turin gives the following interesting de- 
tails under the caption of Hydrophobia. 
He attributes the fact to the chaining up of 
the animals, and to the state of forced con, 
tinence in which they are kept. “ The fact,” 
he writes “of the immunity of dogs in Con- 
stantinople has been contested. M. Bernis, 
Head Veterinary Surgeon of the army in 
Africa, asserts that hydrophobia is not very 
rare in our colony in Algeria. M. Magne, 
Professor at Alfort, knew a well authenti- 
cated case. These two distinguished vete- 
rinary surgeons do not, however, furnish any 
document which invalidates the general as- 
sertion of M. Hamont, who has directed for 
fourteen years the Veterinary School at 
Cairo, admits the existence of cases of hy- 
drophobia in Egypt, but asserts that they 
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are never observed except in European | rendered clear by wetting them thoroughly, 
dogs, who have afterwards inoculated indi-| then stretching them on the frames, and 
genous animals. In support of this asser-| never touching them until thoroughly dry. 
tion, M. Lobligeois cites a fact signalized in | Opaque spots are caused by handling the 
a letter addressed by M. Sacc, Professor at | skins before they are dry when on the 
Wesserling, to the Society for the Protec- | frames, or else by not wetting them suffi- 
tion of Animals. Hydrophobia is not known | ciently before the stretching operation.— 
on the Mussulman bank of the Danube, | Clear, soft water alone should be used in 
where the dogs wander freely about ; but is | the dressing operations ; all acid should be 
not very uncommon on the Hungarian side | avoided as it tends to impair the strength of 
in dogs of the same race, who are chained | the skin, and yet many persons use it—in 
up in farms, etc.” In consequence of these | ignorance, no doubt, of the realeffect. Be- 
considerations, and of this asserted fact that | fore the skins are ready for stretching, it 
hydrophobia is excessively rare in female | will be understood that they are frazed, in 
dogs, M. Lobligeois advises that owners of | other words, the grain taken off.”——Scien- 


dogs should keep only bitches, or castrated | 
males, or dogs of both sexes; and that if 

they choose to keep males, they “ ought not | 
to impose upon them continence, but leave | 
them to indulge in their traditional cynisme, | 
and not chain them up.” 

The testimony of most veterinary writers | 
goes to show that great heat is not the cause | 
of rabies, and John Hunter informs the 
world that not one case of rabies occurred 
in Jamaica for forty years; and Dr. Thom- 
as, who lived in the West Indies a long 
time, never saw nor heard of a case; and 
at the Cape of Good Hope it is very sel- 
dom met with. 

The greatest number of cases of hydro- 
phobia in England occur in April and Sep- 
tember, and it is a well known fact that the 
disease is more prevalent in the United 
States in the winter season, and the same 
remarks apply to the Canadas. 

Hence it appears to me that all persons 
having the least affection for dogs, should 
use their influence to stop the barbarous and 
outrageous custom of confining and muz- 
zling them during the “dog days.” The 
application of the muzzle prevents the dog 
from cooling his body by means of keeping 
his mouth open, and thus being able to pro- 
trude his tongue, making it a refrigerator 
of the body. 

oe 


To Dress Skins for Drum-Heads. 


A correspondent, writing to us from Ra- 
cine, Wis., imparts the following informa- 
tion respecting the method of dressing skins 
for drum-heads, so as to obtain them clear 
and devoid of opaque spots: “ The best 
skins for making drum-heads are green calf 
or colt. The latter are best but very scarce. 
Opaque spots are common in some skins 
that are dressed: this greatly depreciates 
their value. The cause of this is ignorance 





surprise the moderns. 





of the mode of dressing, All skins can be 


tific American. 
a aati atin eae 


Washington's Horse Stables.—The Pres- 
ident’s stables in Philidelphia were under 
the direction of German John, and the 
grooming of the white chargers will rather 
The night before 
the horses were expected to be ridden they 
were covered entirely over with a paste, of 
which whiting was the principal component 
part; then the animals were swathed in 
body-cloths, and left to sleep upon clean 
straw. In the morning the composition had 
become hard, was well rubbed in, and cur- 
ried and brushed, which process gave to the 
coats a beautiful, glossy, and satin-like ap- 
pearance. The hoofs were then blackened 
and polished, the mouths washed, teeth pick- 
ed and cleaned, and the leopard-skin hous- 
ing being properly adjusted, the white char- 
gers were led out for service. Such was the 
grooming of the ancient times.—Recollec- 
tions of Washington. 


Toads Eating Bees.—Mr. J. Wakeman 
tes the Editor of the Rural New-Yorker 
that toads do eat bees, and is willing to take 
oath that he opened a toad destroying bees 
about his hives, and found 52 whole bees in 
his stomach! None of these rascals are to 
stay about his hives. Mr. Quinby at one 
time informed us that toads would eat bees, 
but he believed they took only the drones, 


Tomatoes for Children.—There is no bet- 
ter remedy for derangement of the bowels 
in children while teething than stewed to- 
matoes fed to them plentifully; care being 
taken to keep the child’s extremities warm. 
Be careful to cover its neck and arms, espe- 
cially of an evening; give it crushed ice to 
assuage thirst, if possible, rather than give 
it water; avoid cordials, as they only pro- 
duce fever. The tomatoes ought to be ripe 
and fresh, though the vegetable preserved 
in cans has been used with great success. 
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wh ‘i3) h il | “The Vicar of Winkfield does not do 
7 ae AY + | well here on either pear or quince stocks ; 
en ee | it does not fruit; neither does the the Duch- 

A Talk About Pears. | esse d’ Angouleme. And when I speak of 


prem | pears here, I do not simply refer to my own 


Inthe orchard of Rost: Dovcase of Wau- | Sounds, end to.000 kindof soil aud expo- 


| sure, but to the entire neighborhood—the 
kegan, All. as reported by C. D. Braavon. | | country here so far as I have had opportuni- 


In company with and by the invitation of ty to observe. 
the Committee on Farms, Nurseries and| “The Buffum is a fair pear ; tree upright, 
Drainage, appointed by the Lilinois State good grower ; productive. | It does not come 
Agricultural Society, I visited Waukegan | into bearing very young.” Subsequently, 
and its pear orchards. Waukegan is ‘be- | /on the grounds of General DopGe, we 
tween thirty-five and forty miles north of | found it in bearing, and the contour of the 
Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan. | tree, its growth, led Mr. D. to say that he 
It is built on a high bluff overlooking | the | had induced many of his friends to plant it 
lake on the east and a level wooded belt | | instead of the Lombardy Poplar, its habit 
on the west. The soil of this bluff is va-| and effect as a tree being very similar, and 
rfed ; in some places a deep sandy gravel; | use and beauty quite as great. We com- 
again a rich clayey loam; and again a stiff; mend this Lombardy Poplar pear tree to the 
clay, almost pure. But pears thrive here admirers of that style of arborescence. 
exceedingly; and Waukegan bids fairto| “ Delices d’Hardenpont is a good pear, 
become—if it is not already—the Boston of | but poor bearer here, and not very hardy. 
the West in the matter of pear calture.| “ Therg is a great bearer, handsome—the 
Hardly a garden but what has space appro- | handsomest pear we have got—grows as 
priate to this fruit; and scarce a tree but is | large as the Bartlett, but is good for nothing 
bearing. | toeat; itis worthless.” It is Bellede Bruzx- 
Louise Bonne de Jersey—“T ‘bet high | elles, and is loaded with fruit. 
on that,’ you know, as adwarf. There is} “There is the Rostiezer. It is a good 
nothing equal to that on quince—would | summer pear, fair bearer, rather straggling 
grow it on quince altogether. It is the best | grower—a very good early pear.” There 
market variety on quince without question. | is a good crop on the tree. 
Bears every year. The trees are heav ily | | What is this tree which has nothing on, 
loaded, and yet the growth is good. Every | and yet looks so thrifty? “Thatisa Duch- 
tree of this variety I have old enough, is | esse d’ Angouleme. It is good for that—for 
bearing, and that is saying a good deal, for! nothing—every time! It would be good to 
I have thirty or forty of them, on all sorts plant as an ornamental tree.” Yes, it has 
of soil and in all kinds of situations. | fine habit, but were we going to plant pears 
“The St. Ghislain is a very fair little | as ornamental trees, would be sure to select 
fall pear for the orchard. It keeps but a, such as would produce fruit every time. 
short time. I do not recommend it very! ‘There is a tree full of fatness! “ Yes, it 
highly—there being many other varieties | is ‘ Old Hngland’—a pear that came from 
which ripen at the same time which are| Pennsylvania here. It is hardy and a good 
much better. It is anearly bearer—thatis bearer. But the fruit is not the best. It is 
one advantage; and it ig a healthy, good | good to preserve.” at the table we ate pre- 
grower, and about as hardy as anything— | serves of this pear—preserved in cans in 
not a heavy bearer. If I were to select fif- | sugar—that were excellent; and that is 
teen or twenty varieties to plant, I would | pretty much all it is good for. 
putitin; but if only ten, would leave itout.”| “Delle Lucrative. Good every time; 
Bartlett, “1 would rather grow it on | ‘that i is, it is a good bearer on either quince 
pear stock than on quince. It is disposed | or pear stock. It is hardy and an even, uni- 
to overbear on either. It is not very hardy, | form, fair bearer.” The tree we were look- 
but headed low it endures the hard winters | ing at had borne too full last year, but was 
here, well. We always get some fruit from pretty well loaded when we looked at it. 
it; and on the pear stock it fruits early. It | “ Osband’s Summer is a good summer, 
brings the highest price in market, and is a | pear—a good grower and a good bearer.” 
pear everybody should grow. It ought not, Iti is loaded with fruit as we see it before us 
to be planted in exposed situations; but| on a pear stock. 
with shelter it is very desirable.” It is| “The Canandaigua is a pear I think a 
bearing well here. great deal of, though this tree is the only 
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one I have in bearing. I think a great deal 
of it because it is an upright grower, and 
has such a good leaf. Now, you see when 
we have leaves of this shape, color, and tex- 
ture, the hot, blasting, sirocco winds, such 
as we had about the middle of June, do not 
affect us so much. Some of my trees look 
leaf-blighted, and it is the effect of the wind 
spoken of. This pear has good foliage for 
our climate, and this matter of foliage is 
something we have got to look to. Itis a 
very fair pear—not quite as good as the 
Bartlett. See here, the Bartlett has much 
better foliage thar the White Doyenne—a 
darker, tougher texture, and stands our 
winds and climate much better.” 

At this point the writer’s attention was 
called to a Bartlett tree (dwarf) ten years 
from the bud, and now good for two bush- 
els of fruit per year. It is loaded to-day, 
and we are assured that it has borne regu- 
larly the past six years. 

“The Orbaniste is late in coming into 
bearing, but it promises well, and set fruit 
this year, but a severe wind destroyed it. 
It is hardy here.” 

Onondaga or Swan’s Orange. “Not 
quite a first rate fruit, but a good bearer and 
hardy. It is true it was injured slightly 
during the hard winter ; it should be placed 
in the list with the Bartlett and White 
Doyenne as to hardiness. Have a great 
many trees of it in bearing. It is good on 
both pear and quince stock, but would not 
recommend it to be grown on quince, as it 
would overbear. 

“ Now there is the Seckel. It is going 
to be a good tree here, I think. It killed 
down during the hard winter, where it stood 
in exposed situations ; but those protected 
lived.” It is full of fruit. “It is a good 
bearer on both pear and quince stocks. 

“ Well”—and friend Dovevas alloweda 
heated sigh to eseape him, for the sun shone 
with ‘intensest ray ’— Well, there is Bezi 
de Montigny! and it is a uniformly good 
bearer on quince. I do not like it so well 
on pear stock. It is not very hardy; needs 
shelter. It is afair eating fall pear. I 
would not recommend it very highly, there 
are so many other good varieties ripe about 
the same time.” The tree we were looking 
was loaded. 

“ Glout Morceau is a good winter pear 
on quince. It is late in coming into bear- 
ing, but a good bearer and good to sell. It 
ripens in January and February, It is 
hardy, and is nearly or quite as good as 
the Bartlett for Western culture.” 

Beurre d Arremburg. “Ihave had but 





little experience with this pear. But I do 
not think it will amount to much here.” 

Beurre Diel. “It is an uncertain bearer, 
and not to be depended upon at all.” 

“ Beurre a’ Anjou—a large, good, hand- 
some pear on quince. It promises well. 
Have not had enough experience with it to 
recommend it very highly yet. 

“ Dearborn’s Seedling—a good pear, shy 
bearer. Hardy here.” 

Flemish Beauty. “I have nothing to 
say about it! I cannot do justice to it! 
There are hundreds of bushels growing in 
this city. Every tree is loaded. It bears 
early and often, and all the time asa stand- 
ard.” It is proper to say here that during 
the past three weeks we have seen thousands 
of trees of it in bearing. It is the standard 
pear for the West—hardy and always pro- 
ductive. The Flemish Beauty on pear 
stock and Louise Bonne de Jersey on quince 
may be recommended for the West, not 
only safely but emphatically. Let the West- 
ern reader remember that a bushel of pears 
of either of these varieties can be obtained 
by planting the trees as soon, easily and 
surely as can a bushel of apples, and any- 
where where apples will grow. This has 
been demonstrated in a hundred localities, 
and can be relied on. 

Easter Beurre. “Ihave not had suffi- 
cient experience with this on pear stock to 
satisfy me it is going to do well here.— 
Have had no experience with it on quince. 

“ Stevens’ Genesee is on pear or quince. 
The trouble is, the fruit drops; but then I 
do not know as it does enough to make it 
any great drawback. It drops when half 
or two-thirds grown.” We find it loaded 
and holding its fruit finely this year. 

“The Doyenne d Ete is a good summer 
pear. It is a regular bearer and very pro- 
ductive. 

“ Winter Nelis is a very good winter pear 
but does not seem to be doing so well here 
as formerly. 

“Here is the Tyson—a good pear on 
either pear or quince stock. It is rather 
late in coming into bearing, but it promises 
well.” We find it bearing here at eight 
years on pear stock. 

“This is the Heathcot, but it is—well, 
‘honors easy,’ you know—it is not to be 
highly recommended.” 

Van Mons Leon le Clere. 
good bearer with us.” 


“Tt is not a 
On the terrace at 


General Doper’s we found it producing 
finely. 

Mr. Douetas believes in three things in 
connection with pear culture: in drainage, 
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protection and good culture. With a proper 
selection of varieties he knows pears can be 
grown in the West, and that ours is “a 
pear country.”—Rural New Yorker. 
—--— +> 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Wisconsin Apples. 


After spending the summer at Columbus, 
engaged in the various work of the nursery, 
I am again here (for a short time) at my old 
Wisconsin home. 

We are having more fruit this year than 
usual in Wisconsin. 

The yield of apples and pears exceed all 
past years. The trees on my farm are load- 
ed and the fruit of a fine quality. 

I sent you the other day specimens of 
of some early sorts. The following brief 
descriptions of them may interest your read- 
ers who are about selecting varieties for 
planting. 

Early Strawberry—Medium or small, 
roundish ovate, smooth and fair, mostly cov- 
ered with deep red, flesh white, often stain- 
ed with red, tender, almost melting, with a 
mild sub-acid flavor. Tree moderate, erect 
grower, productive. August. 

Summer Rose—A very pretty apple of 
medium size or rather small, roundish. 
Skin yellowish blotched and striped with 
red on the sunny side, flesh white, tender, 
crisp, mild sub-acid, excellent flavor. Tree 
a slow grower, but hardy, and a good bear- 
er. Begins to ripen the middle of August, 
and continues two weeks or more. A fine 
dessert variety. 

Early Joe—A beautiful and delicious 
dessert apple, medium or small size, oblate, 
red stripes on yellow ground, dark red in 
the sun, flesh fine grained, very tender, 
crisp, juicy, very agreeable. Sub-acid spi- 
cy flavor, much like a pear. Tree, an up- 
right slow grower while young, hardy, and 
a profuse bearer, needs high culture, or the 
tree becomes enfeebled by overbearing and 
the fruit scabby. Last of August and lst 
of Septemher. 

Red Astrachan—A Russian apple of 
great beauty and excellence, admired by 
many as a dessert variety, by others es- 
teemed too acid, above medium to large size, 








roundish oblate, nearly covered with deep 
crimson and a thick bloom, flesh white juicy, 
tender, crisp, rich acid, becomes mealy when 
full ripe. Tree vigorous, upright, hardy, 
and productive. Succeeds throughout the 
West in almost-every variety of soil. A 
valuable market variety. August. 

Dutchess of Oldenburgh—A large and 
beautiful apple, also of Russian origin. 
Roundish a little flattened, light red in broad 
broken stripes and. splashes on yellow 
ground, flesh yellowish-white, tender, juicy, 
sub-acid, a little coarse; a fine cooking and 
drying apple, by reason of its great beauty 
and uniform productiveness profitable to 
grow for market. Tree vigorous, upright, 
an early and abundant bearer, succeeds in 
all localities throughout the West. 1st of 
September. 

Benoni—Medium size or above medium, 
roundish conical, skin red in broken stripes 
and dots, flesh yellow, tender, juicy, rich, 
sub-acid, a little coarse, rather strong, up- 
right grower, very productive, hardy, and 
succeeds in all localities. August and Sep- 
tember. A. G. Hanrorp. 

faukesha Wis. Aug. 1861. 

Note.—The above fruit came safely to hand, 
all in fine condition except the Summer Rose, 
which was over ripe, dry andcracked. It was 
exhibited at our county fair where it was awar- 
ded the first premium for best six varieties of 
apples.— Eb. 

——en Oe Oe 
Cultivation of the Quince. 

Why is the quince bush so generally con- 
demned to some out ot the way corner in 
the back yard, where old shoes, broken 
crockery, and other household rubbish are 
thrown? When properly cared for, it is a 
beautiful ornamental shrub, with blossoms 
superior to those of many a prized foreign- 
er; and its habit of growth makes it anad- 
mirable connecting link between the smal- 
ler shrubs and the standing trees. What 
more beautiful sight in Autumn than its 
bended limbs loaded with golden fruit? 
And what housekeeper thinks her winter 
stores complete without quince jelly, mar- 
malade, or the fruit preserved plain? The 
treatment of the bush has been shabby, and 
very often it has come into disfavor because 
it did not repay neglect with a fine yield of 
smooth handsome quinces. But it responds 
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well to generous culture, and fruit growers 
have found it a profitable crop for market. 
The quince should have a rich, deep, 
mellow soil. Although the roots spread 
near the surface, depth of soil is needed to 
guard against drouth, to which the tree is 
very sensitive. The apple*quince is most | 
prolific, and the fruit is generally preferred | 
to other varieties. Deep cultivation, such | 
as is required for the standard pear, will | 
not do for the quince because of the shallow 
depth at which the roots grow. A light | 
hoeing, and mulching with tan bark, leaves, 
straw or other suitable material must be de- 
pended on to keep down weeds, and supply 
moisture. An annual dressing of the surface 
with salt is generally recommended, but 
respecting the utility of this, we have 
some doubts. Little pruning is needed; 





only enough to clear out suckers and sprouts, | 


and prevent robbing of the branches. The 
apple tree borer often attacks the trunk, and 
the same precaution are necessary for pre- 
vention as in the case of the apple tree. 

The quince is easily propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. Seedlings are not certain 
to be true to kind, and it is therefore prefera- 
ble to procure stock from a growing tree, if 
rooted plants of known variety cannot be 
obtained.— Germantown Telegraph. 

——_>o- ee - 


Nursery Talk. 


{Braapon visited the nursery of Mr. Pheenix, 
at Bloomington, Ill, in July last, and reports 
sundry items to the Rural New Yorker.] 


The Chickasaw plum of Shaw grows at 
4 prodigious rate here, and is full of fruit. 
Mr. Phoenix says the curculio does not take 
them. We found some of the fruit stung, 
which were the first he had noticed. Mr. 
Shaw, of Tazewell county, is persevering 
and importunate in his recommendation of 
this plum. 

A strawberry called “Cremont’s Perpet- 
ual” has made its appearance in Chicago, 
introduced here by D. Worthington, Esq., 
from St. Louis. Mr. W., and others who 
have tested and tasted this fruit, think very 
highly of it; but the writer has been unable, 
either from the books or by inquiry, to learn 
aught of its origin or history, until he called 
Mr. Pheenix’s attention to it. He thinks it 
a New Orleans berry. Does any one know 
more of it? It is early, large, productive, 
good flavor, and very promising indeed in 
the vicinity of Chicago. The two McAvoy 
strawberries—Red and Superior—are very 
productive at Bloomington ; should be plant- 
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nix says. He also says the Extra Red is 
a most excellent bearer, beautiful and tart. 
The McAvoys are not firm enough to carry 
well, hence will never be popular with grow- 
ers. Longworth’s~ Prolific is not prolifie 
with Mr. P. He calls Jenny’s Seedling an 
exceedingly sweet berry. 

We found some cherries here—thriving, 
and many of them in fruit. The Early 
Richmond is here, and we find it as often 
called by the proprietor the Early May as 
the former name. Mr. Pheenix says he got 
it under the name Early May, from Cincin- 
nati; but he agrees with Mr. Wakeman that 
this question in nomenclature should be set- 
tled definitely and emphatically. It is to be 
hoped that the Committee on Synonyms, ap- 
pointed by the State Horticultural Society, 
will pay some attention to this particular 
fruit, and report As a market fruit, it is 
becoming noteworthy hereaway, and de- 
serves the attention of pomologists. 

The Donna Maria cherry is very produe- 
tive with Mr. P., and is an early late vari- 
ety. It is ripe here about the first of July. 
The stocks are particularly adapted to the 
dry weather and hot climate of the South. 

Here we find an Arch Duke cherry—a 
dwarf—a perfect sugar-loaf-formed tree, with 
dark rich foliage. It is, or seems to be, per- 
fectly hardy; whether it proves productive 
or not—for it has not been thoroughly test- 
ed in this respect by Mr. P.—as an orna- 
mental tree, it is worthy a place in anybody’s 
grounds. 

We find here Kirtland’s two new Morello 
cherries—Kirtland’s Morello an¢ Shannon, 
They are grown here as dwarfs, and are fine, 
thrifty, hardy trees—really ornamental. We 
found a specimen of the fruit on the Doctor’s 
Morello. “Glory!” exclaimed P.; it is go- 
ing to be a good-sized fruit.” Not ripe yet, 
this ninth of July; it will doubtless be a 
rich Morello. 

“ Here is a Shannon, too !—two—three of 
them! I tell you it is a fine cherry! It 
seems but little smaller than the Morello !” 
It has a smaller stone, a little ranker, rawer 
flavor, and is more astringent. It was not 
fully matured, however, when we tasted it. 

We find the Belle Magnifique producing 
well here, and it is hardy. Phcenix says it 
should be headed low—as should all trees 
for this climate. It is capital here—a large 


white, sweet cherry. 
—_ —~ + -~ o 
A Pleasant Yokefellow.—‘‘My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light,” as the young 
man said, when his sweetheart was sitting on 
his lap, with her arms round his neck. 

















Gilitor's Gable. 


& D. HARRIS, 





. EDITOR. 





The Ohio State Fair. 


The history of the twelfth Ohio State Fair, 
held at Dayton on the 10th to 18th of Sept., 
1861, could be easily written, in so far as its 
material elements were concerned ; but the full 
significance of that event, comprehends some- 
thing more and better than a parade of lordly 
short-horns, supple steeds, ponderous swine, 
money-giving sheep, economic machhhery, blaz- 
ing flowers, melting fruits, and all the other 
praiseworthy productions of field, garden, shop 
and household. Above the din and urgency of 
war, this invocation to a peaceful jubilee in cel- 
ebration of the true glory of the State, met a 
joyous response in many hearts, and the armies 
of Labor came out from their homes, near forty 
thousand strong, to testify their loyalty in so 
glorious a cause. Thus while another forty 
thousand of our patriotic citizens have gone 
with the enginery of death, to check a monstrous 
rebellion just outside our borders, a like number 
at home are marshalled with the enginery and 
appliances of life; and all these—abroad and at 
home—are but a small. fraction of the unmar- 
shalled hosts which make Ohio the great Em- 
pire State of the mid-west. We never felt a 
deeper love and prouder appreciation of ‘the 
Buckeye State than at this day ; that while dis- 
tracted by rebellion abroad and stealthy treason 
at home, more than halfa million of her happy 
children have joined hands, or will do so, at the 
various industrial festivals of these few weeks. 

Of the exhibition at Dayton we do not care 
to particularize, we chose to view it as a whole, 
and from the stand-point of the times, and from 
that view we returned more than satisfied. It 
is said that the receipts over went the expenses, 
which is a yery desirable consummation, as the 
necessary and unnecessary expenses of the 
State Board have of late drawn rather heavily 
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upon the private credit of the members, a state 
of affairs which would soon become undesirable 
for responsible men to encounter. 

With most of the live stock on exhibition at 
this show the fair-going public is familiar. Hor- 
ses were much the best represented. A few 
new animals in the blood and draft classes, such 
as Rarey’s imported mare Thetis, Nevins’ Joe 
Godwin and old Jack Rossiter, Woodmansee’s 
Tom Rolf, Beal’s England’s Glory—a splendid 
imported draft stallion, attracted special atten- 
tion. Besides these and others worthy of note, 
some of the young stock of former fairs, advano- 
ed to new classes, gave good evidecce of pro- 
gress in the rising generation of our home stock. 

Many of the best cattle were old prize-takers 
under new combinations, The prize herd of 
McMillen was officered by his Belted Knight, 
flanked by the beautiful Lady Watson —a 
trump card from Jim Fullington’s prize herd of 
last year. .This was a capital herd every way. 
Charley Clark took the second herd prize with 
New Year’s Day and cows, the same as shown 
last year. The full list of awards show where 
all the other prizes went, The most exciting 
“Bull Run” was between our neighbors out 
east of Columbus, Z, Vesey of Reynoldsburg, 
had his Duke of Plumwood, bred by Dun of 
Madison, and Billy Matthews of Etna had Star- 
light 2nd, which led Fullington’s herd last year. 
Billy had the good nature to exhibit the Duke 
himself, and by his superior showing secured 
the premium, which Billy aforesaid ts ready to 
swear upon a mug of lager, was given to the 
showman instead of the bull. Vesey is satis- 
fied with the award as it stands, but Billy pro- 
nounces the whule thing a ’umbug. 

We were confronted by a slightly excited 
gentleman from Lorain, who desired us to say 
that he was the only man who had the pluck 
to show Devon cattle at that fair, and that the 
reason this fine breed of cattle was not more 
shown, was because the State Board had slight- 
ed them im their premium list, or words to that 
effect. 

The longeared gentry, constituted a select 
but not very extensive class, as homely, melodi- 
ous and useful as ever. 

The sheep and swine were an abridged edi- 
tion of last year’s show, but of excellent quality 
throughout. 

The Cashmere goats of 8S. S. Williams, of 
Granville, have improved their condition since 
last year, and excited much curious attention 
from visitors. 

Poultry was good ag far as it went, but it did 
not gofar. And here we desire to put in a plea 
for the fowls. They are an extensive and prof- 
ftable branch of domestic production ; repre- 
senting a value of many hundred thousand dol- 
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lars; indispensible in town and country ; easily | money's worth in sight- seeing, with very little 


raised, and making quick and constant returns ; 

easily taken to fairs, and if properly set up, ma- 
king an attractive feature. We protest against 
exposing them in bleak wooden coops; there 
should be a neat wire gallinarium or hen tem- 
ple where they could be protected, shown off, 
perch and flap their wings as if they were some- 
body. - Then make a lond call for the feathered 
people, and your fair would show something 
like. We go in for a revival of the Hen Fever. 

In the mechanical department we recognized 
a good many old favorites, and a few new can- 
didates for public favor: among this latter was 
Fowler’s Hay Elevator, shown by E. R. Wood 
of Kenton: This consists of an upright post, 
standing upon bed timbers, and surmounted by 
a rotary cross beam from the end of which a 
rope islet fall over a pulley attached to a horse- 
power lifting fork, by which hay can be pitched 
upon a stack or into a barn with great facility. 
J. L. Gill & Son exhibited Jacobs’ new Sugar 
Evaporator, on which they produced a batch of 
syrup that deserved, as it received the approba- 
tion of the people and the judges. Michael’s 
Fanning Mill, shown’by Free & Co., of Laporte, 
Ind., is a sifter of all foul stuff from grains.— 
Tiffany's Tile Machine, from Palmyra, Mich., 
with the usual pugging tub of the later iaven- 
tions, obviates the rapid wear of those which 
have their movements exposed to the grit of the 
clay, by having its movements upon the side, 
outsidé-of the tub; -and instead of the plungers 
jt uses a spiral auger-shaped shaft by which a 
continuous column of clay can be forced through 
the dies, till the whole batch in the tub is ex- 
hausted. If this spiral shaft will always “scour” 
the Tiffany machine has hitithe mark. 

Of the other material elements of the exhibi- 
tion our associate has taken note, which we need 
not repeat: We had the usual visitation of a 
rain, which served to remind us of what has 
been so well demonstrated in past years, that 
these board roofs and shabby shanties have out- 
lived their legitimate time, and should be set 
down as played out, It may be well enough 
for the tub and pot plants in Floral Hall to get 
a sprinkling, but to see plates full of grapes and 
berries swimming in water, sewing machines, 
furniture, stoves, saddlery, embroideries, ete., 
etc., subjected to such a douche, is apt to make 
the owners’ scowl, and with very good reason 
too. . And this is why many well disposed. peo- 
ple refuse ts take out their wares and household 
treasures for public exhibition. 

To us, by far the greatest attraction was the 
people. They were, decidedly good-natured; 
even the women whose be-,draggled skirts and 
sloppy shoes were quite the reverse of comfort 
of neatness, seemed determined to get their 





show of ill-temper. ~ 

One night, at the Phillips House, we fell in 
with a happy réunfomof the old veterans of the 
Ex-State Board. There, were: Sullivant. and 
Medary and Waddleand Musgrave, met by ac- 


cident in a cosy ‘ticle, smoking and spinning 


yarns like old timés: ‘and there too was the jol- 
ly face of ola Jere Duncan, the only representa- 
tive we saw from the whole blue-grass kingdom 
of Kentugky. Alack and alas! how we do 
miss the old cattle kings from over the river ! 
Not a hoof or a hair from all Kentucky this 
year. 

In this summary of the twelfth Ohio 
Fair, we do not speak of allthat was ‘meri 
ous, but much of that class being already famil- 
iar to al] fair goers and having been heretofore 
dwelt upon, the fact is presumed to be well un- 
derstood, and thus we close our general view of 
this exhibition. 

te oo oe 


The Illinois State Fair, 


(Held near Chicago at the same time as the 
Ohio State Fair,) experienced all sorts of luck 
except good luck. Located in a large prairie 
slough, the rains afforded fine water privileges 
(for ducks,) too far from the city for foot visitors, 
and the réads too bad for wagons; the horse 
railway not finished, and the other railroad too 
much of a one-horse concern to carry the crowd, 
etc., etc.; put the fair in a bad case. The clap- 
trap of fring big guns, and the'citizens’ purses, 
did not go off, and the people were not there. 
The agricultural press of that region, teems 
with all manner of excuse, complaint, recrimi- 
nation, etc., which is in exceedingly bad taste 
at this stage of affairs. Knowing, as they must 
have known if they have common sense, that 
the managers of the Society were drifting it in- 
to just such a sea of breakers, why did they not 
lift up their voices when it would have done 
some good, instead of holding their peace at the 
palpable migjudgment of the Chicago adventu- 
rers, or speaking ouly to blaekguard the editor 
of Field Notes for volunteering a word of caus 
tion in season? On their: own’ heads be the 
consequences. _ It is one of our doctrines that 
the time to lock the stable door is before the 
horse is stolen, and ~wwhen we see our State 
Board or any other like agency going wrong, 
we just speak right out, without casting about 
to.see whether it willbe popular; and they may 
like it or do the other thing, but our duty is to 
the people, whether we keep friendship with 
officials or not. O fie, gentlemen! you are all 
in the same boat; don’t go to playing wet dog 
now, but try and exercise better judgment in 
future, 

There was no entry fee at this fair, and the 
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material on hand for exhibition is reported to 
have been of good quality and plenty of it. 
- ~t +o OO 

GEOGRAPHY AND THE War.—One of the re- 
sults of the present war will be a large increase 
of our geographical knowledge of the country, 
especially of that part which is the theatre of 
stirring events. Just now all eyes are turned 
to Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. Presently 
we rather suspect the field of this interest will 
widen, and take in the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Florida, etc. Nothing so much as- 
sists the anxious reader in following our armies, 
as good maps of the country in question. Our 
children can in this way learn more of local 
geography, than they will ever learn of it in 
schools, because of the interest which goes 
along with the study. By all means have asup- 
ply of the war maps for the assistance of every 
one who reads the papers of the day. Spread 
them upon the walls and study the face of the 
country, the roads, rivers, towns, etc., so that 
when reading a report from any quarter the 
whole subject will be presentto the mind. We 
have made the local geography of our subscrip- 
tion field a special study for the last ten years, 
s0 that we have in mind the location of nearly 
every post office in the whole country and the 
route by which our papers are carried to them. 

——=ghaliline detail l 


Money and Business. 


—_——= 


It is a hazardous business to enter upon an 
authoritative statement of what is likely to be 
the financial condition of the country in this 
North-west region, the coming fall and winter. 
We have watched the field of trade and produc- 
tion, with what of care and penetration we 
could bring to the subject, and as the result of 
all our investigations we come to the deliberate 
conclusion that our farmers are on the eye of 
more prosperous times than they have ever 
seen since the first mutterings of this war de- 
ranged the channels of trade. Already we re- 
port a decided stiffening in the meat market, 
and a good advance in breadstuffs. Both these 
will continue to improve. Inless than a month 
from this time, the grain trade will be livelier 
than it has been for three years, Our currency 
is sound, and there has commenced a shower of 
government gold, which will find its way to 
every nook of trade in the country, so that Tom 
‘Benton’s ghost might rejoice in the fulfilment 
of his long cherished dream. While we de- 
plore the calamities of this war, it will never- 
theless fill the pockets of our farmers with sub- 
stantial cash. 

There is a better feeling in money matters 
mow, and more activity in business than for 
some time past, owing partly to the disburse- 














ments of the Government for horses, provision 
and military equipments, partly to the pros- 
pects of short crops in Europe, and in conse- 
quence a large demand therefrom, and partly 
from a growing faith in the stability of our 
Government, which had been somewhat shaken 
in the minds of timid ones, by the Bull Run dis- 
aster, and the attempted political division of the 
people in the Northern States. These may be 
said to have been met and conquered, and added 
to the alacrity with which all calls from the 
Government for money have been met, are 
working great changes in the sentiment of com- 
munity and in business circles. 

The appeal to the people by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the national loan, is meeting 
with perfect success, every day intelligence be- 
ing received of large subscriptions in other 
cities, and here in our own city, nearly thirty 
thousand dollars has been subscribed in two 
days. The loan is an excellent investment, and 
if we mistake not will be worth a premium in 
a very short time—its being exempt from taxa- 
tion making it equal to a ten per cent. invest- 
ment, 


———__s--o > 


COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1861. 





eer Oct. 1- 3. 
CayaheGBrccccccccccccoces Cleveland ...... “ 1-8. 
AMHERS .ccccccccccedsssecs Athens. ........ °° Se 
Sammmald.. oc ccdeveiccocdese ARFOB.. Seiden cece ie 
MaOMN 2 oo pc dscgcccece, Canfield......,. “ 1-3 
Wayne. ’ Wooster ....... “ 1-8 
Carroll o006008.cc8ee-c0 des Carroliton...... ws 5.9 
MeGinGe ccd cecccccccce sive Medina ...... a 
BRAG cock camp cassnerece geORcccs. cone o 1-4 
Bathet. ccc coce cece coccccce Hamilton....... . }<@ 
Charl. cccccccccccccecs oe Springfield ..... | 
Champaign ......-.+. aaceqeel ccdneces i x” 
Wood..... +eeeeeBowling Green. “ 2 9, 
Highland ......sceeeeeeeee Hillsboro....... ~ -& 
Hocking .....cccee eres cece WRU. oc 'c'gs eee . +< 
Licking ...... ough chaeessic Newark,....... ° >A 
Putmam, srccevsedecscees o. Ottows ......0- «Gal 
Wiliams sc .cccccsccccccess Ea ee “24. 
BEMECK. cecevccccsccceveses TERED oe enc cece * ,.+4 
MOrroW .eneeeeecees eoe-se. Mt, Gilead ..... * ».%©¢@ 
Hardin ......cccscccoee «-+Kenton ........ “ 24 
Deflance.......00 Seiccctes Defiance oe 
Stark ......05 eee .-Canton,........ e <4 
Sandusky . os veeceesss Fremont ....... “ 24, 
Harrison.......s0s+s8 oh soaeeitecenas sees “ 24 
Wilk WE ccances ecese Van Wert...... “ ta 
FIRB... cccccocd seseeees Piketon...... . “ £6 
Greene .occecsescccseceess KERIB, 000.0000 “ 81@ 

“« ¢411, 
“ $411, 
“ 10-11, 
“ 16-18. 
INDEPENDENT LOCAL FAIRS 
Garrettgville ..cscesseeeeee Portage Co..... Oct. 1-'% 
Wellington.........0++++++Lorain Co...... e"s¢< 
Baron ....0000+. eeeeeesee Noble Co...,... ~. on 
Croton..,... sannee copeegee Licking Co...,. “ 21, 


Greenfield ......+++0+++,s-Highland Co... “ 16-18, 
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Awards at the 12th Ohio State Fair, 
Held at Dayton, Sept. 10th to 13th, 1861. 


CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. 
Best Ball, 3 yrs and over, - M. Coulter, Reesville. 930 
2nd * W.R. Dunlap, Xenia....... 
Best “ 2 yrs, under 3, ie McMillen Jr. op MOREE scccce 30 
Qnd * Alfred Coulter, Reesville.... 20 
Best * Iiyr, Ln Z. Veasey, Roynoldsburgh .. . 5 


oe 


Bull Calf, D. McMillen, Xenia.......--.........- = | 
$ Cow, 3 yrs and over, C. M. Clarke, Sogeeselt,. 


2nd D. MeMillen, Jr. Xenia.. * 3 | 
Best “ 2 yrs, under 3, do erie 30 | 
2nd‘ c.M. Casha, ferinchelA.. - 20 
— Heifer, 1 yr, under 2, 25 
4 ~ e 15 | 
Best Heifer Calf, D. MeMillen Ie , Kemig.....scecee os 10 | 
2nd do SD” écouccvecace ee § 
Devons. 
Best _ el yt, E, wer wae ee os Kides = 
“ Cale’ ao do sesscanaseee 8 | 
Work Oxen and Steers. 
25 


Best yoke of Oren, 4-5 ys Wm. Brock, Grape Grove. . 
2d “ Wh. Palmer, Bloomington. 15 
Fat Cattle. 

a single Bullock, 4-5 yrs, J. Hpete-. Ww. aaa 


Best 34 =F. A.Brock, geen Grove. 20 
Sweepstakes on Cattle. 
Best herd of Bull and 4 Cows, D. McMillen Jr., Xenia. 100 
2d c.M. Clarke, Springtield 50 
Best Bull and 5 - his calves not less than lyr, W 
Palmer, Bloomington 


“ “ 





ae Gp wrare Up ceva ewrenreme «<< 60 
Best Bull of any age, . Veasey, Reynoldsburg...... 50 
“ Cow * - McMillen Jr., Xenia........ 50 
HORSES. 

Thorough-breds. 
+ ag Stallion, 5  yra, J. C. Vance, Urbams............ 50 
Hamilton & Seal, Bellbrook .... 25 
Best * 24 yrs, Sam’l Alexander, Jamestown.. 25 
os “ 2-3 yrs, Reber & Kutz, Lancaster...... 20 
2d = “Hamilton Wilson, Somerford... 10 
Best “ 1-2 yr: do do bee “15 


“ 


Brood Mare, #6 yrs, J. S. Rarey, Groveport..,.. 
R, G. Corwin, Dayton 


Roadsters. 





+ Stallion, +5 Phin Bibeet Nevins, Colaumbus..... 50 
S. Kilbourne, Sidney ........ 25 

Bost se +4 yrs, L- D. Woodmansee, Hamilton.. 25 
2d ie —— Peterson, Xenia ........ 15 
a es aad ys, Uy - Pottle, Xenia ..... aeddensiae 
W.C. Davis, Dayton......<. eee 4 


Bost Brood Mare, 4-5 en 8. Eldred, Sehence 
2d W.D. Mason, West Jefferson. 20 


Best “ o 24 yrs, Evans & Perrine, Lebanon . 20 
« - “A.J. Ryan, West ee 15 
Best “ ” 2-3 yrs, A. C. Jennings, Urbana.... 15 
2d “ 66 do do .... 10 
Best Filley, 1-8 ms, D. P. Larkin; Selma ..........+ - 10 
2d Isaac Dingler, Bellbrook......... 5 
Horses for General Purposes. 
a Stallion, 5 yt, Wm. Reed, Monroe...... coccce SO 
Z. Brown, Darrtown........... 25 
Best - 3-4 yrs, M. P. Vinnedge, Hamilton ...... 25 
6 Z. Brown. , Darrtown inode. csce Oe 
Best ‘“ 3 yrs, Isaac Smith, eee eee 20 
2d ( « Ba Anderson, ae 10 
Best ‘“ 1-2 JT, F. A. Balsar, Carthage.. aan 
2d se ckin colt, P g, Shoup, Sprngéeld Esducvesseses 10 
yy ac g ne Py ngfield............ 10 
"R.H - Bargdill, Jamestown ..... oo 8 
Best Brood Mare, 4-5 yrs, R. C. Stewart, 7 Mile ...... 30 
2d D. P. Larkin, Selma..,..... 20 
Best “ bd 4 yt, R. As Stewart,7 Mile . Sena 20 
2d - vs J. C. Wilson, Dayton. . 15 
Best “ “ 2-3 yrs. 2 H. Clemmer, Johnsville. 15 
2d - 8. A Anderson, Dayton .... 10 


Best Filley, i mS Z. Brown, Darrtown 
3d Wm. Prest, Middletown......... 
a Sucking Mare Colt, ioe. Shroyer, New Carlisie.. 


Hi. Bargdill, Jamestown... % 





(Nots.—R. C. Stewart and W. C. Stewart had superi- 
er mare colts duly entered, which they designed exhibit- 


| 2d 
Best Sucking Mare Colt, R. H. Bargdill, Jamestown. . 
2d - sa do do ¢ epe 


ing, but which were not before the committee from no 
fault of theirs.—KLirrart.) 


Draft Horses. 

Best Stallion, 4-5 yrs, W. Beals & Co., McLaughin Pa.@50 

2d J. R. Marshall, Yoni. rbeneee 
Best ‘* 3-4 yrs, W. H. H. Bristol, W. Jefferson. 25 
2d . “Emanuel Rudy, Troy .......... 15 
| Best “ 2-3 yrs, Jas. Marshall, Xenia .......... 20 
a Farrington, Bechentosiens.. 10 
Best ‘“ 1-2 yrs, ae Rudy, Hyattsville...... 15 
2a Marshall, Xenia,...... eoss 10 
| Best Sucking Colt, + wt eee Cedarville......, 10 
2d Marshall, Xenia peoeeee ecbeoe © 
| Best Brood Mare, “5 yrs, Wn. Bain, Xenia .......... 30 
2d H. McClure, Bellbrook..... + 20 


“ 
“ 


Best 2-4 yrs, T. Robinson, New California. 20 
“ 2-3 yrs,G. Farrington, Mechanicsburg 18 
- Harvey Shields, Xenia...... 


“ 


5 
Matched Horses and Mares. 


Best pair Matched Roadsters, W. R. Ayres, Dayton... 
Coach Horses, J. Egbert, Lebanon.......... 
Farm or Draft Horses, J. Beard, Darby Creek 25 


Geldings and Mares for Saddle and Harness. 


Best Gelding for harness, 4-5 yrs, L. D. Woodmansee, 
SITE 060 000hu500s0e cabs nceuabiths cess aneies 10 
2d do do R. Nevins, Columbus... 10 
Best Mare for harness, 5 yrs, J. A. Johnson, Urbana. 26 
2d J. 8. rR a sa 10 
—_ Gelding foreadae, 4.5 78,6 ong | Xenia.... 20 
V.D. Mason, W, . Jefferson 10 

Bost Mare Howard & VanM etre, 


“ 


CO eRe ee wee EO TOO eer neeeeneees 


Woodstock 
2d Mare for saddle, 4-5 yrs, J. T. Warder, Springfield. 10 
Trotters. 
Best and fastest trotting Stallion, L: D. Woodmansee, 
Hamilton .........+.ceeeee sseee dee Silv. med. 


Best and fastest trotting Mare, R. Nevins, Columbus, “ 
** Saddle Stallion, J. Alexander, Jamestown. . 20 
“ -“ 





do do... e 10 
Sweepstakes on Colts. 
Best 5 colts 3 yrs and under, by same om, Z. Brown, 
PETS 9.08 6906405500548 145066660 0040 ceccoues 4 
‘Perfection ” sire of above 5 colts............ Silv. med. 


2d best 5 colts3 yrsand — by same sire, R. H. sae 
dill, Jamestown 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee er ee oy 


Sweepstakes on Horses. 
Best Stallion of any age or breed, L. D. Woodmansee, 














TAQEBIOOR, 2. 0.0.00's 4p ivcodone hd secerebpenceve sede 
Best Mare of any age or breed, 3.M. Stewart, 7 Mile. 100 
Jacks and Mules. 
Best Jack, th & to BEET cpcseqes jose qsccees 25 
-3 yrs, W € Davis, Dayton, CdGecetdco cscs BS 
a6 12 do eoee 10 
Jennett, 3-4 yrs, C. Cher ett, Xenia . eee 15 
2-3 ~~ Davis, Dayton. «+ 10 
“ 1-2 do coe § 
Pair Mules, 3 yrs, D. D. Holderman, Vandalia .. 15 
Mule Colt, C. Clegget, Xenia........ erecccese 6 
Pair yearling Mules, Jno. Willman, Selma... -.- Com. 
SHEEP. 
Sazons and Grades. 
Best Buck over 2 | yts, ine, Singer, New Athens .i,.... 20 
J. Starr, Carey..,........005 10 
Best ‘ undet 3 yrs, ‘do ODL devin G +4 
2d Jno, Singer, New Athens. aspres.e 
Best Pen of 5Ewes? yrsandover, J. Singer, N. Athens. 20 
2d H. J. Starr, Carey..... 10 
Boot iy “ under 2 yrs, C.M.Carr, do ..... 20 
“ a e J. Singer, New Athens. 10 
Best Pen of & Lambs, do do .b 
H. J. Starr, Carey....... qeeeege 10 
Best fleece Saxony Wool, do GO! doce iecse dev 3 
Silesians and Grades. 
Best Buck over 3 yrs, J. Singer, - Athens,........ 20 
2d H.J we ene 10 
Best * under 2 yr, _ - 2% 
aa Ino. Singer, Rew’ Athens. . 10 
Beat pen Ewes over? hi do ++ 20 
J star, Carey .......... 10 
Best * § Lambs. GO cseyoeeeee 5 4 
Best fleece Silesian Wool, to We" Scove veces 
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Merinos and Grades, Best + Shingle paghine B. Seite ea Sato ae coves OS 
orticing “ Sm larksville ecoee 8 
Best Buck over ~ ne ~ a ed faney we mee oe = Tenoning “ Geo. Taylor, Worthington...... — 
Best “ under 2 a et sn 20 Scroll sawing machine, C. W. Griffith, eyton’.. 5 
Ww W. Eggleston, Cold d Spring makes 10 Water wheel, Stout, Mills & Temple, ‘Middletown 5 
Best pen n SEwes under? ‘yrs, do Settee a eecese bo 
2d Isaac n Aree GRIC RAL IES. 
Best pen § Lambe, W. ru. Cold Spring ochuersite - 18 eeeunnbarens 8 MACHER 
2d Isaac Fulton, Sidney ............-- 10 (1st Division.) 


Long Wool Sheep. 
B t Bi ck over 2 8, b | S. Townshend, Avon........ 20 
oe os W. Beals & Co. , McLaughlin, Pa. 10 
under 2 yrs, Ww. Matthews, Etna = 
Chas. C. Polley, Ameen, m.. 


Best “ 





B t a5 Pr etal yrs, do 3 
™ - se under 2 yrs J. Oe. Avon. . 20 
e.:i¢ Lambs, W m. — —-. ecece cocece uf 
Ge ;$|}®@ . .,. 4 Gp si, ct. Se 26880seceerne 
Best fleece of Long wool Whos. Bushnell, ‘Haysville. 2 
South Downs. 
Best . Buck over 2 yrs, Saml. Toms, a 15a. < PAR See 20 
1-2 yrs, do 20 
Best pen of aged Ewes, do ie 
ef Ewes, l-2yrs, do do 
“ of Lambs, do do 
Fat Sheep. 
Best pen of 5 fat Sheep, Chas. C. Polley, Abingdon, Ind. 15 
single ° do do do 5 
CASHMERE GOATS. 
Best aged Buck, S. S. Williams, Granv ile. 
= Buck 1 yr “ 
“ o under 1 yr “ “ 
2d “ Buck “ ‘ “ 
Ewe 2-3 yrs a “* 
“ “ 1-2 “ oe “ 
“ “ under 1 yr “oe “a 
SWINE. 
Large Breeds. 
Best Boar, 23 vs, . Caton, Cardington............. $20 
2d J. H. Perrine, Lebanon............ 10 
Best “ 1-4 yrs J.P. Mumma, Dayton .. éovees 15 
_. = Jno. Hines coccccecee 10 
a S ‘ under 1 yr, E. & B. Bassett, Milan . do eece cooee MO 
J. H. Perrine, Lebanon..........-- 5 


Best breed's sow, over: 2 veNS J.C. Watkins, Centreville 20 


E. Newcome, Dayton .... 10 

Best “ 1-2 yrs, A. Caton, Cardington coves 15 

2d “ 5 

Best 5 pigs of same litter, C. Watkins, Centreville. 15 

2d J. P- Mumma, Dayton ...... 5 
Best sow pig under lyr, E. & B. Bassett, Milan, 
2d Henry Grindle, Fairfield. 

Suffolk and Small Breeds. 

* Boar, 1-2 Ts, J.B. Gates. Hope Bade Chace sdeseces . 

Best breeding sow, ones : yrs, E. Neviasass, be ston... - 20 

oe EB. & B. Bassett, lilan. 15 

“ “ “ ly 10 

“ 5 pigs of same litter, 7. B. Gates, Hope ......... . 10 

Sweepstakes on Swine. 


Best | oe of any age or breed, J. H. Perrine, Lebanon 20 
enry Warren, Fairfield 20 





- Bost +: “ J. B. Gates, Hope..com. 
POULTRY. 

Best pair of Game Fowls, A. H. Hipp, St. Marys...... 2 
7 ys efferson Patterson, Dayton.. 2 
st “ Spanish “ E. & B. Bassett, Milan....... 3 
- urkeys, Jonah Bull, Dayton,.............. 3 
2d e . Garst, Dayton secon tenons ecee; 2 
Best “ Geese, Henry Firestine, Dayton........... 3 
~ wes seal BB me JP. Helinigle, Dayioa soe oS 
est 6 varieties Pigeons e ©, Dayton........ 5) 
6 Birds ae 3 
0 





Exhibition of Poultry, E. & B. Bassett, Milan 
Muscovy Duck, P. Hellrigie, Dayton, 
Poland ‘ Thos. Bushnell, Hayesville 





Second Department. 
MACHINERY, ENGINES, &c. 


Best portable steam engine, qeeme Lane & Dyer, 
Hamilton 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 





| 


| 
| 
} 





Best threshing machine, Rouse & Clark, Piqua....... 15 
sivas ~ he horse power, F. W. Robinson, Richmond 
Endless chain power, Lagonda Works, "Springfield. 6 
Threshing machine operated by endless chain, La- 














gonda Works, Springfield. .... ........-sss+00+ 
Clover seed hulling :< Birdsall & Brokaw, 
I I a a 5 

Power corn sheller, Lagonda W Works, Springfield. 3 

Hand va Smith, Union. . 2 

Sorgho mill, J. L. Gill & Son, Coben heed daonee 5 

evaporator, L. Woedhull, pe SEE - 10 

Cider mill and press, > eae . 5 

Hay press, , étcceceee 5 

Horse hay rake, Sam’) A al enna 3 

Hay, straw and stalk cutter, Baldwin, Dewitt & 

Cn NOE aminncetancs ncenennedes etepti 5 

Clover huller, O’Ferrall, Daniels & Co., Piqua.... Dip. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 
(2d Division.) 

_ 2 horse wheat drill Smith, Barnes & Co., Tiffin.. 

- bel Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., el p 
Best 1 horse wheat drill, Prez & Kuhns, Dayion .... 5 
Deendonst sowing machine, T. Marsh & Co., Spring- 
Machine ‘for cutting and shocking corn, W. C. Hall, , 
Reaping g machitie, Whitely, Fassier & Kelly, Spring- : 
— machine, Whitely, Passler « Kelly, Spring- 8 
Combined reaper and mower, Long, Black & alistatter, 

POU oo nc concechncscasscactaceebbe ple sesubtes 5 
Hay pitehing machine, J, L. Mansfield, Clockville,N. ¥. 3 
— planter, (horse power), Bomberger «& Wright, P 

WING vnc po oh.ncedacegecds sad in0h4s eo cbacctd Vids 

Field roller and crusher, Lagonda Works, a. * 

Corn cultivator, do 2 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 
(3d Divesion.) 
| Best portable grist mill, J: A. Foreman, Baytn. 5 
Smut machine, J, H. ones, ‘ 5 

Farm feed mill, B. C. Taylor, i 5 

Fanning mill, Jno. W- Free, Laporte, Ind. . 3 

Flonr packing machine, Sim’! Ta, Cech Dayton... 3 

Brick machine, J. W Pendld, w loughb y. eee . 10 

Drain tile ‘ cons.eenn. ie 

Bee Hive, W. A. Flanders, Cleveland,..:......+ 3 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Best churn, Lagonda Warts, Springfield. . 3 
Washing machine, J. B. Coffin, Ashiand....... .. 3 
Clothes horse, J. "lidCohnen Dayton....... 2 
Cabbage cutter, Geo. Limbert, “= ...........4 2 
Well pump, Robt. Ogden, Oe  senemabas satis 3 
Auneeee Ss for reing water, W. H. Hayden & Co., . 
Collection of ‘Agricultural Implements, Lagonda 

Works, Springheld .............cccescccces eee 
PLOWS. 

Best Plow for General Peqeee, Lagonda Works, 
DMs cccccsclcccoccccedtoventese coceccetose 1 

2d best | pc for general ses, J. Seams Dayton.. § 

_ 50. plow, Lagonda Works, eta “Sha Deite ceaaan 0 

re OR acccscahacs 5 

Best 1 bitée plow, Fisher & Schofield. Alpha.... .... § 

Mole plow, H. A. Ashley, Springfield bécc ge aesceses 10 


Stubble plow, Lagonda Works, Parnes. - -com. 
Single shovel plow do 





VEHICLES. 
Best 2 horse family carriage, Langdon & Bro’s, Dayton. 10 
2d - ” do do do t) 
Besti “ “ do do do & 
Top bugyy, do do do 6 
Trotting Wagon, J. M. Walters & Bro., do 
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Best Pere hte for general purposes, Fisher & Scho- 
Wagon brake, J. G. Wolf, Morristown, Ind........ 
Sleigh, Langdon & Bro’s., Dayton 
Display of carriage wheels, hubs, etc., Blanchard 

& Brown, Dayton 


eee eee eee eee ee eereeerreeee 


5 
Display of carriages and buggies, a & Bro’s., - 


Dayton ...... eectanahthadees 000c0e 000600008960 


HOUSEHOLD MACHINES. 


Best knitting machine, Miss S, Bronson, Cincinnati. . 
Sewing machine for manufacturing purposes, Gro- 
ver & Baker, Cincinnat 
Sewing machine for family use, ‘Wm. ‘Sumner & 
Co., Cincinnati.. 





Sewing machine for family use, not costing ‘over 

ng Wm. Sumner & Co, Se ey Ae 5 
Third Department. 
MILL FABRICS. 

Best pound of sewing silk, L. W. cam S Apr eaves 2 
1 yas Woolen cloth, Ww. Fish, Dayton...... ‘i 5 
Cashmere, Jno. Studebaker, Troy: Reahasee 
” Sattinett “= “@do ~~: do .......... 5 
= Jeans, Jas, B. shaw, Spring a eoeeevee 5 
Pair Woolen ets, ~~ oteten Troy...... 5 
10, yds Flannel, W. Fish, Dayton.... ..,...-.-.++- 3 
Double carpet coverlet, at Weer, Ridgeville. 5 
Stocking yarn, W. Fish, Dayton.....+.-.dsercees 3 


NEEDLE, SHELL & WAX WORK. 


Best ornamental needle work, Mrs. W. Smith Dayton. 
Group artificial flowers, Mrs, A.C. Brown, do 
Variety worsted work, Miss Hayden, Columbus. . 
Fancy needle chair work, Miss C. Steele, Dayton.. 
Worked cushion and back, Mrs. H. Pease, Dayton. 
Woolen shawl, Mrs, Ma A. Butler, Delaware.... 
Worked quilts, Mrs. M. -D 
White. do. Mrs. D. Garst, 
Patch work, Mrs. W. Griffin, 
Sidk quilt, Mrs. A. C. Brown 
Worked portfolio, Mrs, Dr, 
Lamp stand mats, Mrs. Owen, hva:.... 
Ornamental Shell work, Mrs. L. G. Bailey, Sidney. 
Mrs. Ada Sanders, Dayton 
Silk * lel Mrs. Wm. Atkin, Dayton, .. 
Embroidered sofacushion, Mrs. Mary E. Butler, 
Delaware,.. 


Embr’d dressing rite Dr. w ‘Smith, Dayton. 
“ _ Slippe 


‘C. Brown, Dayton ait dds 
Worked vail, I Mrs. D. G ee 


Handkerchief, Miss s. Bronson, Cincinnati. 
Woolen shawl, Miss ‘Carrie Brown, Dayton........ 


ee enneeeene 





HOUSEHOLD, FABRICS. 


Best pair woolen blankets, Wm. Richardson, > 
2d ned Wm. Stansell; Centreville,. . 
Best 10 yds linen, Mrs. E. Keefer, Dayton ER ee 
3 Mary Leg ay Columbus Grove.. 
“ Kersey, Mrs. Mary E. Matchem, ee. 
. HH. Morrison, Dayton. . 
Mary Turner, do 
ay doub. carpet coverlet, a. PE. Matchem, Pittsfield. 
Mrs. G. W. Kemp, Harshmansville. 
Best, woolen knitstackings, Mrs A.C. Brown, Dayton. 
Mrs. Wm. Ramsey, Centreville. 
Mrs. R. W. Osborn, Sandusky. 
Mrs. M. Ramsey, Centreville. 
Mrs. E. Matchem, Pittsfield.. 
J. E. Geddes, Ripley 
Best pound | linen sewing thread, Mary Sacagh Co- 
umb TOVO wocercenescrcnserterneveessenssscs 
Best pair woolen fringe mittens, “Mary Harbough, Co- 
Tambus Groves ooo. .oc0cccacacccrrccceccess seee 
9d pr woolen fringe mittens, ‘Mrs. M. Ramsey Centreville. 
Best pair mittens, Mary Harbough, Columbus Grove. . 
bya caaaraencce. Co- 
lumbus.......... adshonehbete: 4 0h Sanne «008 ecee 
do ‘Thos, Bushnell, Ashian ae 
Best stocking yarn, Mrs. E. Matehem, Pitieaeia” oh 
* Gentlemans’ shirts, Mrs. M. Fry, Dayton 


“ 

“ 
“ 
“ 


Best linen 
2d 
pad Cotton ” 


“ 


WORKED MI METALS, 


Best display of axes, J. 8, Benjamin, Dayton........ os 
Horse shoes, Jno. Sisty, Milam...........6+..s0«0« 
Brass and copper work, Robt. 
Plumber’s goods and ware, 

Gas chandeliers and burners, do 


eee 
ce Ge Go te Ge Ge Ce G8 Co 8 Ws 8 
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Best Iron and steel, Ohio Iron Compa: 
Mechanics tools, J. $8 Benjamin, Dayton....... 
Tin kitchen utensils, W. F. Gephart, Dayton..... 


STOVES, CASTINGS &c. 
rer’ ware cooking stove, W. F. Gephart, Dayton.. 
do do do 


Parlor « « G. F. Spicer, Cincinnati. . 

House Furnace, R. A. Kerfoot, Dayton............ ‘$ 

a siteh ¥ ware, Neff, Bennett & Co. Dayton. 3 
Church bell, W. H. Pease’ & Co. Dayton. . 

Farm bell, Pritz aud Kuhns, Dayton.......... 

Chime of bells, W. H. Pease & Co. Davton........ 5 

Display of stoves, Neff, Bennett & Co. Dayton. Com. 


, Zanesville.... 


fe eenee 








CABINET WARE. 


Best dressing ay, #, Ohmer, pegies ents gececees. BD 
Sofa, P. Boyer, duceureecsbees 5 
Extension table, z Holverstick, do ecco .3 
Set of parlor chairs, M, Ohmer, GO, .n0p0 cnceveene 5 
Display of furniture, 0. P. Boyer, Dayton.. 10 
Centre table, O. P. Boyer, We .a00%acne acecege 
Soh of pevtor fuantinre, I Oudide. Thien’). 8 
French bedstead, M. Ohmer, Dayton........... *. Com. 





COOPER AND CARPENTERS’ WARE. 
Best display of cedar ware, Thos, Brown & Son, mane.. 3 


pine ware do do ..3 
- window blinds, Jno. Rouzer, do .. 
* walnut doors, ~ do do 


Best flour barrels, Adam Clingman, gg mg 
butter firkins, Thos. Brown & Son, Dayton .. 
turned ware, do do ... 








SADDLER AND SHOEMAKERS’ WARE. 


Best traveling trunk, Crew & Warford, Dayton ....... oo & 
dtsplay of boots and shoes, N. P. Douglas, Dayton.. 10 
set carriage harness, Crew 2 Warford, — . SS 

“ farm harness, do 5 


display of leather, P. Lestie, pe UTC EET 5 
% shoe lasts, Crawford & Stillwell, Dayton... 3 





CHEMICALS, 


Best writing fluid, A. Sheets; Dayton. .... 
display of blacking, T. ‘Larter, Cleveland . ccccccececs 
lubricating and illuminating coal oils, Smith & Salis- 
bury, Newark 5 





FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


a barrel flour, Wm. Harris, Dayton...,........ . 
Hunter & Co., Hamilton......... ” 

Best bY bu white winter wheat, Thos, Bushnell, Hayesville 5 
red J. Shroyer, New Carlisle... 5 
spring ape A. W. Livingston, Reypoldeharg. 4 
oats, T. Bushnell, HMaysville......... weoptoce 

barley, Joel Funk Urbana,...cc.ssenee copoes 
buckwheat, 8. R. Holt, Worthington .......... 
bushel! Timothy seed, A.W. Livingston, Reynoldsburg 3 
” “clover seed, Geo. R. Mumma, Dayton..., 


“ “ 
“ 
“ O 
“ « 


“% “ ~~ orchard grass, 8. R. Holt, Worthington....... 

“* yellow corn, W. Warden, Cleves »........ Sencepee 8 
“« white corn, Sam’l Bean, Lebanon.,......s00+e0+++ 3 
“ early corn, Wm. Warden. Cleves...........--+-+0+ 3 
* collection of varieties of corn, Wm. Warden, Cleves. 5 
* 10 Ibs, dressed flax, Wm. Stansel, Centreville ...... 9 





BUTTER, BREAD, &c. 


~ 10 lbs, butter in rolls, Miss B. P. Bradford, p mayen 4 
J. P. Mumma, Dayt 








Best 25 Ibs. May or June butter, Mrs. Mary » ‘er 
DORIAN ...'.. Sdoe cchaddbeonnbecs cap et co as oe stone «+ 18 
2d best do do, Mrs, M. Ramsey, Centerville............- i) 
Best biscuit, Mrs. W. Bumbarger, Dayton . . 4 
soda biscuit, Mrs, M, Ramsey, Centreville ......+..- 9 
$ loaves domestic bread, Mary FE. Harris, Dayton... 8 
“ corn bread, Mrs. Judge Morse, Day SU aces © 8 
“" brown bread, Mrs. M, Ramsey, Centreville... 3 
CHEESE. 
Best and largest lot under 1 yr, A. Fenner, Fidelity...... 20 
HONEY, SUGAR AND PRESERVES. 
Best 10 lbs. honey, Thos. Bushnell, Hayesville .«+se«<«- : 
24 R. Wilkia, Londonderry . 220 00ee.e0 
Best 10 Ibs. sorgho sugar, L. Woodhull, Dayton.....see0% “40 
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Best 10 Ibs, maple sugar, P. H. Peterson, as RL > og Sd 
gallon maple syrup, Jona Davis, Bellbrook..:....... 3 
ag sorgho syrup, ©, Jacobs, Columbus. bis (> <ediWe 
- L. Woodhull, DN ctthaauene 
Best collection of preserves, Mrs. R. kD ey, Dayton . 
Mrs. R. M. Dolby, ern field. 
be bs “ ‘+ M. Ramsey, Cen iri. 
Best pickled cucumbers, ‘“ RR. Dickey, Dayton.. 
pickled peaches, Mrs, RB. R. Dickey, Dayton. ota 
tomatoes, do evevece 
a walnuts, do rd did. 
ben butternuts, do GA + scBecw 
. melons and manges, do eee TTT 
ya onions, do WO prnssbe0 


Bobudweot 


sweet pickled preserves, Mts. Horace Pease, Dayton. 
Preserved blackberries, “ RB. a, i ckey,, do 
ee .. -4 do 
va faspberries, , rown, 
« iy: — $e Maen: Ae 
“ ears. “ Ramsey, r le. 
bad peed . % M. Dolby, Springfield 3 
Best preserved peaches in smowiet, Mrs, Wm. Ewing, 
Groveport......ccccccevegeccccerscssccgeceeess 
Best pears in cans or jars, Mra. R. R Dickey, Dayton. . 
cherries ‘“* Horace Pease, “ 
gooseberries x 


ulnces “ 


mst 


BD BO BO WO RO BO BO HO LOCO CO GO CORO OB GO 


“Ww. R. Sprague, Reynoldst’ 


Mrs. W. ietig! Groveport. 
apple butter, J. Wi W. Mumma, Dayton .. ongeoans 
tomato butter, Mrs. M. Ramsey, Centerville. eSbeccees 
peach butter, do ae Bbaecens 
mielon butter, do fe ~ @ebeccecee ° 
currant j lly, Misg C. Steele, Dayton .......0s+e0- ee 
paar ‘et nf Mrs. R. R: Dickey, “ 

do “ 
ieee mae, = = 
pickled gherkins, 2 vevebse 
tomato catsup, Mrs. Falla 0’Connor, Dayton s 00s scene 








VEGETABLES, ROOTS, &c, 


Best eeplay. of potatoes, Z. H. Mumma, Dayton,.......-+ 
34 bus rs. M. Ramsey, Oaneecvn. . 
2d > - _ Geo. Sa; ery Miami C: 
Best display of sweet p ws dh ig et 
12 carrots, P, lel, Day ieanichansnena te 
12 long blood beets, 58. R. Tot, Worthington cane Feces 
12 turnip beets, J. i. Mumma, Dayton spew 
peck tomatoes, Jno. Wolf, 
display of tomatoes, P. Helirigle, # bo Kibld 646 4 oe 
8 heads drumhead cabbage, P. Heltrigle, Dayton. 


om 





om Oo 





display of onions 
12 roots salsify, AW. Livingsop Rex Reynoldsburg 
display of peppers, Jno. Wolf, 
BY peck Lima beans, Mrs. M. iammey, 6 Centreville... ene 
white beans, Jno. Shroyer, N we 
peck pole beans, A W, Livingston, Reynolds. 
** bunch beans, 
“ field peas, an = 
display garden peas, “do ~ do 


. . 
See bo nn ence tate Beans ote os 


FLOWERS, 


Professional List, 
Best 20 varieties in bloom, Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati...... 15 
2a Mrs, M. A. Jemison, Dayton.. 10 
Best 12 var. in bloom, Wm. Heaiver, Cincinnati:......... 6 
J. Ga, Breene, Greencastle ........ 4 
Best6 “ - Mrs. M. A: Jemison, Dayton ...... 8 
Best collection of plants of variegated foliage, Wim. Hea- 
= Cincinnati ..... Cccccdecc ccc Bee ccccec cece cece 
2d do, Sayers & Hutcheson, Cincinnati. Y# 
ag display cactus and aloes, J. G. Breene, Green Castle 
Mra, M.A, Jemison, Dee's n 
Best display verbena, Sayers & Hutcheson, Cincinnati . 
2d Mrs. M, ‘Dayton. . 
Best ye fuchsias, Sayers & Hu tch Cinci ers 
9d petunias, Mrs, M. A. Jemison, a osoa é 
oy “ phioxes, L Heaver, Cincinnati 





5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

3 

3 

G. Breene, Green Caste. 0 cto od vig 
Best * geraniums, Os) 2G «. poneceqagn 3 
2d Jabez Johnson, Datos db date .'s 
asters, J. G, Breene, Green Castle..... sees 3 
o 

2d “ gladiolus, Wm. Heavyer, Cincinnati, 3 
“dahlias, Sayers & Hute' heson, - 3 
“Wm, Heaver, Na 2 

do 8 

2 

nf 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 


sete enone 


Best 

Best “ “Jabez Johnson, Dayton ...... 
Best 

2d 


Besti2var. “ 
2d 


- “Sayers & Huteheoen,, o 
Best and greatest var. vetuohia, do sa 


“ 
“ “ 





cut roses, Wna, Heayer, Cn... be 
cut flowers, do do 

Best Pair hand pyramid boquets, do do .. 

convex or French boquets, do do. 

“ 1S inch beqaet and vases, do do 


Se co¥e cts eb ee res 








Amateur List, - 
Best 20 var. in bloom, Mrs, E, angneds, Regis + eves nae 
7 eee ne Oe ee 
6 e Mrs, K. Ik. Pierce, a pidge ; 
6 me Mrs. E. a sseeees 
Pest conection plant v7 variegated foliage, ‘ "pangstedt, 
DOOED 6 ccccccccccccccceccescccccccocceeceeeesses 
2d do do D. W. H. Pease, Dayton ............ 8 
| Best display of —— and al Mrs. E. Davis, — 5 
fuchsiagy D. W. H. Pease, do .. 3 
“ cut da Mrs. E. L. angstedt, do 5 
e - Mrs. ectineny, do 8 
Best 12 cut dahlias, te. n ain esie do 3 
do 2 
Best aisplag of ut ype, «o 8 
Beall tit, Xenia... i 
} Dest pair EB. it. Pierce, Dayt’n 2 
Best pair Mrs. E. Davis, Dayton. 8 
Best floral ornament, Mrs. E, Davis, * do 5 
2d Bz. do 3 
Dost basket of flowers, ®. Da do 5 
2 W. Smith, do 3 
FRUITS. 
Apples. 
Best . var. of 5 each, HY H. @. Smith, Toledo... <..... 7 3 
- ao... ca @ 
¢ winter apples, do 3 
34 bush.of 10 varieties, hye ME dcaccecess 3 
display in variety and ‘quality, GD ceccscccse le 
Peaches, 
Best 6 var. of 6 each, Wilson, Mills & Co., Ridgeville..... 5 
2d Jno. Porter; Mulberry Deals ccocce x 
Best ones! of 6 each, a i. Stansel, Centerville......... 2 
2d = ns C. Thompson, Dayton.........+-- 1 
Best and greatest display, W. Richardson, Lebanon ..... 5 
2d - “ Wilson, Mills & Co., Ridgeville 5 
Pears. 
Best 10 varieties, Goa. Powers, Perrysburg,...s.«.0+ 5 
24 B. Pullen & Son, Lebanon gece ccccce 3 
Bort 5 varieties, Gin Powers, Perrysburg ow siieces 8 
Wm. Heaver, Cincinnati .............+ .2 
Desh tastelies, Geo, Powers, Perrysburg . bbs coiccie cecal. B 
ae of pears, hey Heaver, Cincinnati.,...,.... 19 
Geo. Powers, Perrysburg......... 4 
Quinces. 
Best 12 quinges, Wm, Richardson, Lebanon.. csovee 8 
2d Mrs, R. R. Dickey, Dayton... Cerccsbece @ 
Plums, ; 
Best plate of 12 plums, J. M. Glover, West Liberty...... 2 
2a Miss Fekinger, Dayton .....:. a3 
Melons. 


Best 6 watermelons, John Vance, Dayton ..,.....-.+.++ Pe 

* 6 muskimelons, Jacob Peterbaugh, Miami City...... 2 
Raapberries. 

Pat quart raspberries, A. M. Gatch, Milford...... 
John Wolf, Dayton secon cent 006 


Bost collection uncultivated fruits, Thos. Bushnell, Hayes- 
ville 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


‘ “ nuts, “ “ = 
Grapes. , 

—_ <1 seedling, a Brown, Akron .......+ 0000 se0e 4 
. W. Cam bell, Delaware ...... voce 8 

Best plate foreign pad H. H. G. ‘Smith, Toledo ....... 3 
display of 6 varieties, G. W. Campbell, Delaware. . 6 

8 varieties under glass, « 4 
bunch, ae ? 1 





PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &c. 


Best life-size photograph, col’d, Lewls Seebohn, | 

Dayton, | * 

“ o “ 
2d J. W. yn md $5 & DipL 
= uncolored “Lewis Seebotn. aoe Silver Medal. 
“ 8. Gessman, “ 
Best specimen frat painting, E. Edmondson, “ Silver Medal. 
flower “ Miss Mary Forrer, a * bad 
engraving on stone, Ehrgott, Forbinger & Co. 


- $10 & Med, 


Cincinnatl. .. .. i asieek-¢eees alicscsscede 
specimen penmanship, Bryant, Folsom, 

Stratton & Felton, Cleveland...........+... Diploma. 
collection of marble work, E. La Dow, Day- 

ROMP SSeS. Died ecb Use. ddd eweve Silver Medal. 


archi ectural. drawings, M. ‘Burrows, Dayton. . Diploma, 

ma?ble pture, EB. La Dow, “ Silver Medak 
collection and greatest variety 0 of Obie sain 

Thos. B. Whiley, Columbus.. waet — 











812 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Beet grand ~ semi-grand piano, Soehner & Rex, 
ROO, 0c ccccnnsens sae ccapecocecss Silver Medal. 
violin, J. "?. Kenney & Son, Dayton 
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For the Ohie Cultivater. 
Notes on Grape Growing. 


Regarding experience as one of the chief 
guides in agricultural and horticultural ef- 
forts, I desire to contribute a mite to hor- 
ticulture by relating how I planted a small 
vineyard and with what success. I selected 
a bed about 40 by 140 feet, sloping very 
slightly to the south. Along the west side 
of this was an open ditch. I employed two 
Englishmen to turn this piece of ground 
over two and a half feet deep. They com- 
menced by opening a trench three feet wide, 
the required depth, and threw out all the 
dirt, then laid out another space the same 
width, and filled up the first trench by the 
dirt taken from the second and so’ on to the 
end, leaving at the last trench an open ditch 
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fore they were dug they nearly all rotted. 
It-was curious to see the clay adhere to 
them like putty. After they were dug, I 
caused thirty holes to be dug for thirty Del- 
aware Grapes, and ten holes for ten other 
new varieties, and on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber I planted the vines. They were all 
good one year old plants, with fine roots. I 
sent to the woods and procured a wagon load 
of black dirt thrown out of a ditch several 
years before, which’ had been lying in a 
ridge exposed to the action of the air, win- 
ter and summer, for two seasons or more. 
We put a half corn basket full of this in 
each hole and then upon our knees, and with 
the fingers spread out the roots and filled in 
this soil, and thus with a little of the clay on 
~ | top, filled up the holes. We covered the 
whole vines over two or three inches deep 
with leaves, and let our work go for the win- 
ter. 

This spring on the 15th day of March 
I caused abont seventy-five more holes to 
be dug, throwing the clay out at one side, 
and procured more of the black dirt and 
planted as in thefall. After I had supposed 
the spring frosts were over, I raked off the 
leaves and examined the vines planted in 
the fall; I found nearly every Delaware 
rotted off to the ground but. no other varie- 
ty. I felt sadly disappointed, not only on 
losing my vines as I supposed, but because 
my favorite, the Delaware, had proved so 
tender in this way. 

The spring planted vines and those 
| not rotte :d began to put forth their shoots, 


to be filled up—which I did by logs, &c., | | when the frost of May 4th came and burnt 
in the bottom, and the dirt first thrown out | them as if by fire, so that on the 5th 


for the rest. 


| of May, after all my efforts and all my ex- 


By this process, the whole bed was up- pense, there was not a live shoot to be seen, 
turned, and the soil which had been two | 


and a half feet below the surface was on top. | 


and my hope of my vineyard was about 
| gone. But now for the sequel: In a short 


This was done in the spring of 1860, and a | time the black mould began to rise here and 
more unpromising looking piece of soil was | there, and the dormant buds above ground 


scarcely ever seen. It was a yellow clay, 
stiff and tenacious, and when sun baked al- 
most as hard as a soft brick. 

The first season, we manured the surface 


somewhat, and plowed the manure under | 


and planted potatoes. They grew very well, 
and yielded largely, but rain coming on be- 





| began to swell, and in the course of a month 


every vine but two Delawares and one Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, began to shoot forward, and 
notwithstanding the severe drouth of June 
and July, they have never stopped growing. 
They now show the best growth, taking the 
numbers into account, that I have ever seen 
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for the first year of the Delaware, and all 
the other varieties are doing:finely. 

The lesson taught was a very plain one, 
that overturning the soil does not affect its 
fertility although it may its’ quality. That 
careful planting will pay as well, and care 
in the selection’ of black mould in which to 
place the ‘young vine, not only starts the 
roots, but in case of such an accident.as loss 
of the tops, enables the tender shoots to start 
from below and come up easily to supply 
their place. : 

One word of explanation: I did not fill 
up the holes to the top at once but only en- 
ough to cover the roots securely. I did not 
level the ground and fork it over, until the 
vines were all growing well, and I allowed no 
weeds or grass to grow on the bed. 

LAYERING. 

While writing let me describe a method 
of layering which yields se much more than 
the ordinary way, that in-the case propagat- 
ing a rare variety, it is €xceedingly valuable ; 
In the spring after selecting the branch 
of the last years growth you wish to 
layer, draw it down paralell with, but above 
the ground a few inches and fasten the shoot 
there seeurely, untill all the buds have burst 
and the side shoots have grown six ‘to twelve 
inches, blossomed and set their fruit; then 
open a shallow trench ;wide enough for 
the layer, unloose it from: its fastening 
and cover it an inch or ‘two’ under 
ground. Tt is best to fill around it the best 
kind of soil. Train up the side shoots, take 
off two or three of the lower leaves and 
the lowest, bunch of fruit, and the work is 
done. 

You will get a vine from every eye and 
gave nearly all the fruit. In the fall dig up 
the layer and you will find it rooted along its 
whole length, and by. separating, between 
each top, you secure a good layer; not so 
strong as if only One Weré made, but strong- 
er than most of the yearling plants you buy. 
I procured thirteen vines. one year and I 
have no doubt twenty or more or more could 
be had from one shoot. » 


Where, you desire to, propagate a wild 
vine or to use an old vine you no. longer 


want, you can, if you have space enough, 
layer the whole vine in the same way, and 
thus secure hundreds of young vines. This 
last is suggested in the Patent Office report 
of 1859, and the first method is stated in 
Elliott’s Fruit book, but not in detail. 

This layering can also be done with strong 
summer shoots, say in June or July, but is 
not considered so good. 

Trusting these rough notes may help oth- 
ers, I remain yours Horticulturally, 

Henry C. Nose. 

Columbus 0. Sept. 9. 1861 


_--———— So 


Culture of Hyacinths. 


The preferable season for planting hya- 
cinths in the open ground is in October and 
November, but they can be set out at any 
later, time, as. long as the ground is open 
and the bulbs remain sound. 

The best compost for the bulbs is the 
following: One-third river or'sea’sand, one- 
third well rotted cow manure, and one-third 
good garden mould. The beds composed 
of the above. compost) should be well dug, 
to the depth of fourteen inches, and raised 
from two to four inches above the level of 
the walks; and in very severe weather may 
be covered with withered leaves, straw, or 
with ‘light ‘earth formed of decayed leaves 
from the woods. They should be planted 
about four inches deep, and from six to 
eight inches apart. 

For the culture of hyacinths in pots, pre- 
pare the above compost, adding if, possible, 
a quantity of leaf mould. The most favor- 
able time for planting is September, Octo- 
ber and November. The size of the pots 
depend, upon, the number of bulbs planted 
in a single one; three or four bulbs ina 

pot of six or seyen inches diameter, has a 
| rich and massive effect ; one or two bulbs 
| in each may be planted in proportionately 
smaller pots—two bulbs in each is very ef- 
| fective and generally preferred. 

In potting, each bulb should remain two- 
thirds above the surface of the soil; when 
| thus planted water them well to imbed the 
bulbs firmly within the soil, allowmg them 
te remain in this condition for one or two 
days, then bury the pots in the open ground 
‘to the depth of six inches for six weeks, in 
| which position the preparatory root-growth 
is made, necessary to a vigorous develope- 
ment of their flower scapes. After the pe- 
pene adverted ‘to, take up thé pots and re- 
move them te a green-house, or a room 
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where fire is usually made, care being taken 
to screen the leaf-growth made in darkness 
fora few days after being dis-imbedded. 
They will need moderate occasional water- 
ing, until they begin to grow, when they 
should have an abundance of air in mild 
weather, and plenty ot water from the sau- 
cers whilst in a growing state. 

For culture in glasses, the bulbs should 
be so placed that only the base of , each 
touch the water, then place them for the 
first ten days, in a dark closet or room to 
promote the shooting ef the roots, after 
which expose them tothe light and air as 
much as possible; the water should be 
changed as it becomes impure ; draw the 
roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off 
the fibres in clean water, and wash the in- 
side of the glass well. The water should 
never be allowed to freeze, as it would not 
only burst the glass, but eause the fibres to 
decay. Single hyacinths generally succeed 
better in glasses than double'ones, but many 
of the latter are also adapted for water.— 
[From Thorburn’s Circular. 


—_-—S eo > 
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Saving Good Seed. 


That good seed is a necessity for the pro- 
duction of a good crop, is a fact beyond dis- 
pute, and no intelligent cultivator of the soil 
will be contented with sowing that of doubt- 
ful character. From observations among 
farmers and gardeners, it would appear they 
think it altogether unnecesary to pay any at- 
tention to the growing of seeds of good qual- 
ity, much less the keeping of varieties un- 
mixed from year to year, by a system of la- 
beling, thereby preventing the oft repeated 
error of sowing for early summer use, those 
varieties of vegetables that are long in com- 
ing to maturity, and vice versa. 

A well prepared soil is the first, and good 
seed of a good variety is the seeond positive 
condition for growing a good crop; and in 
absence of either, labor is in vain. He that 
delays to time to come, and then is under 
the necessity of spending a day or more 
among the neighbors in quest of that which 
a few hours attention in proper season would 
afford an abundance, can only be classed 
among the ‘hriftless many, who abuse the 
gifts of the Almighty, and then complain if 
their fields do not yield ten fold. 








Now is the time to prepare for the season 
that is to come, by saving seeds that you 
know are good. And by all means have 
each variety labeled, true,to name, and I 
have found it of advantage to add a few re- 
marks in regard to best method of culture, 
kind of soil, &c, as it comes to hand the time 
it is needed, To. obtain seeds of the best 
quality they should be selected from the first 
fruits of strong healthy plants, and by prac- 
ticing this method for a series of years, all 
kinds of grains and vegetables will be im- 
proved toa greater extent than many would 
suppose. 

I am of the opinion that a large propor- 
tion of the short crops should be charged to 
the account of poor seeds, as well as that of 
poor culture, and if any one is doubtful, let 
him pay a little attention to the subject, and 
he will soon become satisfied that such is the 


case. J. D. CLARKE. 
State Reform Farm, Fairfield, Sept. 1861. 
_-—— oo 


We lately observed a well-planned smoke- 
house on the premises of a good farmer, wor- 
thy of a brief description. It was about six 
feet square, the lower half built of brick, 
furnished with an iron-lined door, and sery- 
ing as an ash-house, and place for the fire. 
The upper part, about four feet high besides 
the ascent of the roof, was made of wood. 
It was separated from the lower part by 
scantling joists, a space of two or three in- 
ches between-them, through which smoke 
and air could freely pass, but sufficient to 
catch any ham that might accidentally fall, 
and thus save it fromthe fire. The upper 
part, as well as the lower, was entered by 
a door from the outside; this upper door 
may be kept locked, except when admitting 
or withdrawing hams; but the lower may 
be left unlocked, for the hired man to build 
fires, without any danger of the contents 
above being stolen, as the thief cannot pass 
through the openings between the joists.— 
The Country Gentleman. 


——_—+ 2+ 
Separating Chess from Wheat.—Much 
of the chess can be separated by a good fan- 
ning mill. _ A very effectual way to get rid 
of these and other foul seeds, is, to cover the 
grain just before sowing, with strong brine, 
which will float the weed seeds, while the 
wheat sinks. The worthless stuff can then 
be skimmed off and’ burned.—_Am. Ag. * 








| 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
That's the Glory of It. 

She was old, as the world counts years, 
very old ; fourscore years and three! Hus- 
bands and wives, youths and maidens, do 
you hear? Fourscore and three, and yet 
she sat with us, and chatted as cheerily as 
a matron of thirty, her memory running 
back eighty years. She told us of the wars 
she had lived through, and how in her child- 
ish days she heard the old men talk of the 
Revolution, just past, and how the wounded 
soldiers went from place to place telling of 
the battles they had fought and won, of their 
hairbreadth escapes, and deeds of daring 
yalor. And then her mind came on, over 
the track, down to the days of the whiskey 
rebellion ; on again to the war of 1812, to 
the hard times, when a yard of cotton cost 
more than ten now, and a calico dress of 
poor material was paid for by three-quar- 
ters of a dollar, and from that to a dollar 
and ahalf. Eight cents would buy a better 
one to-day. 

Then she came to the days of her own 
heart trials, when her husband, who was “a 
good man,” died and left her with nine little 
children ; how she battled alone with life 
and its labors, and taught her boys to be 
industrious and faithful, and her girls to be 
true and virtuous. Let me give her own 
words: “It’s just as you bring them up; 
don’t you know it is? I. knew they must 
mind and do as I bid them, or I could do 
nothing with nine of them ; only think, and 





none to help me! ‘But never one of them 
said ‘I won't do it, no, never! 

“ They were all good to me as children 
could be, and staid by me till they married, 
one after another, and went out into homes 
of their own. I staid by them too, and al- 
ways kept a home for them to come to, tifl 
my baby, the youngest of the nine, went, 
and then I went with her. Now I go and 
see them all; all living, every one. My 
boys have good farms, and good homes, and 
good wives and children, and when I go to 
see them, they give me such a welcome a3 
makes my old heart glad! When evening 
comes, and the candle is lit, then comes out 
the big bible, and they read a chapter, and 
sing a hymn, and then comes the prayer for 
God’s blessing; that’s what I taught them 
when they were young, and now I am old I 
see them all good. “AND THAT's THE 
Guiory or It!” she exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with animation, “ 7hat’s the 
glory of it! I have worked hard, and I’m 
very old, but I don’t feel it; I am hearty 
and happy, and eyery body is kind. Why, 
I tell the girls I ain’t but eighteen. I thank 
God every day for his goodness. But by 
and by I shall fall asleep.” 

O! for such mothers in Israel, to teach 
us how to live! Truly it is the glory of a 
mother’s life, to see her children all living 
“to call her blessed” in her old age, and to 
eatry beyond her threescore and ten, a 
cheerful spirit, that looks back upon the 
past with a clear light, and without sadness 
and sorrowing, and forward into the future 
with a steadfast faith, and a hope that is as 
an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast. 
Aye! that is the Glory of it. F. D. @. 

ab + te : _* 

Welsh Rarebit!—Teaspoonfal of mus- 
tard, half a.cup of milk, and a little salt; 
put in a sauce-pan, and add half a pound.of 
mild cheese; put over a brisk fire and stir 
until the cheese ‘and milk are thoroughly 
mixed. Pour on a slice iof nicely toasted 
bread. Serve hot,—Country Gentleman. 





Scrambled Eggs.—Beat up a few eggs 
with a little salt, turn them into a pan which 
has in it a little melted butter, stir them un- 
til thickened, turn them out into a hot dish. 
A little milk added wilbhelp. 
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doing good service in the army, have taken 
up cares and responsibilities in their ab- 
sence, that they néver, dreamed of before, 


I mentioned a few weeks since, the op-| an@ are found superinteriding the farm, 
portunities given to women for making a | overseeing the workshop, hunting up buy- 


living, in the new arrangements of labor 
caused by the war, One firm in this city 
has been employing from two to three hun- 
dred girls, in making army clothing, for 
several weeks. The majority of these are 
engaged in basting for the sewing machines ; 
these receive fifty cents per day, (or for ten 
hours work) ; others press, sew on buttons, 
work button holes—each receiving the same 
price as the basters. Those who run 
Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing machines, re- 
ceive seventy-five cents, if the machine is 
furnished them, or one dollar if they fur- 
nish their machine. Another firm employs 
some sixty at the same rates, and from 
three to five hundred more are called for 
immediately by. contractors who are about 
setting up establishments.. The work is 
making army clothing, overcoats, dress 
coats, etc. 

A very large business is also done in this 
city at making haversacks and like articles 
for the soldiers. . A large number of women 
receive theve at their homes, baste and get 
them in readiness, for the machines at the 
Penitentiary, where much of this latter 
work is done. 

A swift hand at the needle, can earn fifty 
cents a day at this work, and pay some at- 
tention to her household affairs. It is nota 
little surprising to find how many ladies 
(and, gentlemen, too) who used to think 
that only in the routine of domestic duty 
could woman find her true sphere, have had 
their convictions of right materially changed, 
-by the respectability and: necessity of ‘bast- 
‘ing army coats or haversacks, and the surety 
ofa silver half dollar every day when the 
work is done. Hundreds of young girls 
have found employment in making cart- 
ridges, also. an easy and lucrative work, 
compared with the toil of the kitchen. 

We have heard of some ladies taking 
contracts of army clothing on their own re- 
sponsibility; we hope they may succeed. 
Thousands of. wives. whose husbands are 





ers for the garden amd-orchard products, 
and laying in theit’ winter stores with care 
and economy. We shall have a more effi- 
cient race of women when the war is over. 
F. D. G. 


— 
——_ 


How They Did ‘It. 


_—- 





They were sitting side by side, 
And he sighed, and then she sighed. 


Said he—“ My darling idol!” 

And he idled, and then she idled. 

* You are creation’s belle ;”’ 

And she belléwed, and then he bellowed. 
“On my soul there’s such a weight ;” 
And he waited, and then she waited. 
“Your hand J ask, so bold I’m grown ;” 
And he groaned, and then she groaned, 
“ You shall have your private gig ;” 
And she giggled, and then he giggled. 
Said she—‘‘ My dearest Luke,” 

And he looked, and then she. looked, 


“Td have thee, if thou wilt;” 
And she wilted, and then he wilted. 


For the Ohio Cultivatoz. 
Knitting, and Knitting Machines, 


Dear Aunt Fanny :—I was ‘at a Fair 
the other day, and saw a premium card hang- 
ing to some of the commonest stocking yarn, 
that I have seen for many a day, and also 
to a pair of very plain soeks knit by hand. 
Do you know why it is that our wise gentle- 
men give premiums on such things, simply 
because they are made by hand ? 

Would we not laugh to see them adver- 
tising premiums on the best bushel of wheat 
plowed in with an old shovel plow, harrow- 
ed in with a tree top, reaped with a hook, 
thrashed with @ flail and winnowed out with 
a sheet held by the four corners? and yet 
that process is no\more antiquated than the 
one by whieh we make our home knit stock- 
ings. 

First the house-wife must pick the wool, 
send it to. the machine, or card by hand; 
spin the yarn, reel it, wash it, and lastly knit 
it. When done, if the socks are very good 
indeed, they will bring from thirty-seven to 
seventy-five cents in the market, not more, 
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while the best part of four, and if she be not 
a speedy knitter, five or six days of time 
will have been consumed. 

Why not offer premiums for work done 
by good machinery instead? One thing more, 
in these days when calico is worth but eight 
and ten cents per yard, is it wisdom to offer 
women and girls premiums for cutting up 
cloth and pieceing it together again? Is wo- 
man worth so Itttle? Better by far offer a 
premium on the most substantial quilt made 
with the least toil and trouble, easily kept in 
repair and securing the most warmth ; what 
do you think about it? 

Dorin Duster. 

Coon Hollow, Sept. 1861. 

Ans wer.— We have been thinking about 
those things Dollie, and do not wonder 
that you seek explanations, but really I 
can’t give them. Down to the State Fair 
the other day, we were called upon to award 
premiums on stockings and stocking yarn 
and carpeting, that thirty-five years ago, any 
good housekeeper in Ohio would have turn- 
ed up her nose at. But what better can we 
eypect? Knitting stockings stitch by stitch, 
indeed! when a knitting machine can be had 
for forty dollars that will grind a hundred 
stitches to our one! By the simple turning 
of a crank, just exactly in the time that 
you would take up your stitch, put your 
thread over and draw it through, your ma- 
chine knits clear around. 

Now I think Dollie, that you women must 
put an end to these things yourselves, and 
just now, while the masculine forces are 
weakened by going off to the war, and the 
attention of those left at home is engrossed 
looking after government defalcations, and 
secession abominations, is a good time to 
set up for yourselves. Puton your bonnet, 
and mount Trotter, and take a turn round 
the neighborhood next Saturday afternoon, 
after the baking is done, and set the matter 
a going. 

We heard a woman say the other day she 
could earn two dollars a day on her knitting 
machine. Talk it up; get twenty of your 
friends to subscribe two dollars a piece, and 
you may have a machine that will knit all 
your socks, stockings, scarf’, Nubias, sus- 





penders, and a great many other things, and 
leave you time and ease, and opportunity 
for a thousand other matters ; for let gossip- 
ing newspaper writers say what they will, I 
know, that the working women of our coun- 
try do not have the leisure and rest they 
need. 

“Oh I knit at odd times,”—has been said 
long enough ; shall @ woman never have re- 
pose for her nerves? This forever twittering 
with the fingers is not rést, it is wear and 
weariness. Some years since a family | of 
three women knit eighty-five pairs of men’s 
socks for sale, ina few weeks; they were 
very large muscular persons, such as would 
be called fat. In the course of the follow- 
ing year, the mother and daughter died of 
consumption. It. was a wonder that such 
broad shouldered, deep chested persons 
should thus suffer; may not this continued 
action of the muscles and nerves have been 
the cause? The first pain felt was near the 
shoulders and lungs. Men do not keep up 
such continued application, they work and 
rest, and why may not we? iF, ~D. G. 

Ans.—Principally, because women will not 
exercise gumption to lay out their work as men 
do.—Ep. 


ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Grape Jelly. 


Boil your grapes till very soft in a doub- 
le kettle, or if you have not that, in a large 
earthen pan, covered tightly with a plate, 
set in a kettle of boiling water. When soft 
rub through a sieve ; to the pulp thus obtain- 
ed, put a pound of sugar to a pound of pulp. 

Stir well together; boil slowly twenty 
minutes, taking care it does not burn. Dip 
out when a little cool, into small bowls, jars 
—or even large tumblers. Cover with ‘a 
piece of white paper dipped in brandy, and 
then paste newspaper tightly over the top. 
The’ brandied paper is to be laid on the top 
of the preserve, to keep it from mouldifg. 
I should not be afraid to warrant you, that 
grapes prepared in this way, would keep 
three years.. Be sure and put it in small 
dishes, it keeps so much better. When 
wanted for use, remove the paste paper, and 
if you find the other paper all covered with 
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mould, don’t be alarmed, it won't do any 
hurt, take it off carefully, and turn the grape 
out upon a plate, when you can_ cut it into 
any shape—round, square, diamond, or any 
way, as it will remain just as you cut it. 
Keep in a dry, dark, cool place. 
Mrs. S. B. Sawyer. 
ee ee 
Trimming up Evergreens.—Nothing is 
in worse taste than an evergreen with its 
branches lopped off half way up It is but 
half a tree. It resembles some wretched 
man, who has undergone a surgical opera- 
tion that has taken off his arms up to his 
shoulders ; it would be as correct to shave 
off the wavy, silken tresses of a fair girl, up 
to the crown of her head. J. J. Sarra. 


Renovating Black Silk.—Rip the dress 
carefully, and lay the pieces smoothly in a 
wash tub. Pour over them clear rain water, 
as hot as your hand will bear; press the 
silk gently up and down until the water be- 
comes discolored; turn it off and apply 
clean, till the water ceases to look black. 
Unfold the pieces, drip them a moment in 
the air, roll in a dry cloth for five minutes, 
then iron with a moderately hot iron upon 
the wrong side. -If stiff silk, the water will 
be sufficient; ifthin and light, an ounce of 
gum Arabic dissolved thoroughly in the last 
rinse will be well. 


Mrs. B—’s Tea Cake,— One cup of 
sugar, one of flour, two eggs, three. table- 
spoonfulls of milk, one: tea-spoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar,.spice to taste; beat 
the whole briskly two minutes, pour into 
two pie pans and bake five minutes ; or put 
into the oven as you sit down io tea, and 
you will have it all right to eat. with your 
berries after you have finished the bread 
and butter, and compliments. 


To Remove Mildew from White Cloth. 
Dissolve one tablespoonful of chloride of 
lime in a gallon of warm water; soak the 
cloth or garments in it for one hour, then 
rinse in warm soapsuds, and hang in the sun. 
What the preparation does not remove, the 
heat of the sun will. I have tried this for 
a dozen years, and never knew it to fail or 
injure the cloth, if not left in the water more 
than ten hours—Cor, Rural New Yorker. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
The Army of Buckets. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE: 





Forth to their labor at early morn, 
There they go! 

Stalwart men,—whom the idlers scorn,— 
All in a row. 

Brave as an army of soldiers, they,— 
With buckets of tin, - 

Conq’ring the foe they meet each day,— 
Proudly they win, 


Bloodshed and carnage, are not their trade; 
The “battle of Life” 

They fight, with mattock, and ax, and spade, 
For children and wife ; 

Singing the songs their boyhood knew 
With cheerful glee ; 

Cracking a joke on a comrade true, 
Mischievously ! 


Each with his bucket hung by his side, 
His dinner within, 

Cares not a straw for the glance of pride 
At the bucket of tin! 

Why should he quail at the glance of knaves 
In lordly estate, 

Whose hands are white through the toil of slaves 
In fear and hate ? 


The man who honestly for himself 
Earneth daily bread, 

Is nobler than he; who, with borrowed pelt 
Holdeth haughty head. 

Ey’ry stroke that falls from a freeman’s hand 
Makes the world better, 

Each furrow he turns in'‘the goodly land 
Loosens a fetter! 


Better, by far, than the glittering sword 
Is the bucket of tiu, 

Back to the 2igAt, and to its Lord 
The world to win! 

* * * * * * 

Home from their Inbor,—’tis evening now,— 
There they go! 

Sturdy men with a toil-stained brow, 
All in a row. 

Sweet be their sleep when their task is done! 
Comfort and health 

Nerve them again with each rising sun, 
To labor for wealth. 


Wealth, that is better than silver or gold,— 
A conscience clear. 

Health and strength, with their joys untold, 
To the toiler here! 

Then honor and praise to the legions strong, 
With buckets of tin; 

Nobly they’re battling with earth’s great wrong, 
God help them to win! 

——_—__—+ + + 


Nature was before man with her anes- 
thetics; the cat's first shake stupefies the 
mouse; the lion’s first shake deadens the 
man’s feeling; and the crotalus paralyses 
before he strikes. ; 





| 
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SUGAR PLANTERS’ DEPOT 


J. L. GILL & SON’S New Block, North High St., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











C. JACOBS’ 
CLARIFIER 


AND 


EVAPORATOR. 


PATENTED 
August Gth, 


1861. 


The above cut illustrates a Clarifier and Evaporator invented by ConneLius Jacons. It has 
been thoroughly tested for two years, and proven to be 


THE MOST PERFECT. AND EFFICIENT APPARATUS IN USE, 


For manufacturing Molasses or S from the Sugar Cane, or Maple juice. ' 
_ It is made on an ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE, combining all the important advantages in defecating sageha- 
fine juices, viz : 
t. A rapid Evaporator. ‘ 
Snd. Short exposure of the juice to a boiling heat without over-heating the same. 
8rd. Quick and thorough separation of the vegetable matter from the juice, (which imparts the strong and dts- 


able taste and smell so common to the Sorghe molasses,) thus producing a syrup superior to the best Golden 
yrup of the tropical climate. 


, 4th, It requires less wood or fuel t! any other apparatus known. 
Sth. Its simple construction renders it the cheapest and most durable apparatus in use. 


“PRICES, &c. 
Evaporating Apparatus, consisting of two Pans, two pairs of Door and Fronts, two sets of Grate Bars and 


IrOne, Gnd One perforated Ghiltidner oi. ised ioc. cs coe sted edeee esc cessdeccccteccet cscs scce@sscceecces $35.08. 
Dhavometers aeserd op opieoas gavage end oond bens dewdscees Maseecetectccetoendescesgcecatccaceghasat@@ ites $1.50. 
-Sulphite of Lime per gallon ....... Revcecceses Repecegedoccccccceccce 0000 000 0h 00.0 ccccde cece cepocccccses cece 50. 


Or less in large quantities. 
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MARKETS. . 


. S47 


We failed to receive the télegraphic reports 
of the N. Y. Cattle Markét for this week, but 
we have the reports from Albany, which are a 
good index of what N. Y. would be. At Al- 
bany the market was quite firm at the opening 
on Tuesday for the best stock, with short sup- 
ply: ‘ Kenfucky steers 1,625 Ibs. weight, sold at 
$69 a head; ordinary Ohio 1,220 Ibs., at $42 a 
head; good Indiana 1,350 Tbs., at $55 a head. 
Sheep still further advanced, in consequence of 
larger demand from N. Y.; 182 ordinary Ind. 
sold for $3 a head. 


BEEP CATTLE. 


» Number reported for this market at Forty- 
fourth street, 3,544, . 


The prices to-day are quoted as follows: 





First quality, 8$ to 8%; Medium, 7} to 7%; 
Ordinary, 34 to 64; Some extra good, 9c. 

The general average of the market at tull 7 

The most of the sales range from 7 to 8c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. , 

Receipts this*week 43,284; which scarcely va- 
ries from last week. The ‘market is Yather 
brisker, and the pens were pretty well cleared 
out to-day. A prime lot of sheep is worth 3c, 
per lb. edalive. One lot of lambs which 
woighted about 80 Ib. sold for $425 per head. 
Trade was very good after the report of last 
Wednesday, while the transactions of to-day 
searcely vary from the figures of one week ago. 
Good fat sheep are in fair demand.—7ridune. 


a 


Cincinnati Live Stock Market. 
Tvuxrspay Eventna, Sept. 24. 
QUOTATIONS. 

Beef Cattle—Ordinary $1.50 to-$1.75; fair 
$2; extra $2.30; prime $2.50. © 

Sheep—From $1.50 to 2.25 per head, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Hogs—Are selling at $2.75 to 3.00 gross. 





Cincinnati Horse Market. 
“Uncle Sam still continues to monopolize the 
purchase of horses. There are 80 many agents 
employed for the various departments of the 


‘ammy, that we are unable to arrive at the cor- 


tect figures. One hundred dollars is about the 
average price now paid. Horses not quite up 
to the army standard are sold on Fifth street at 
very low prices, because the supply far exceeds 
the demand A very fair horse can be bought 
there for $60. Kentucky and Indiana have 
been selling large droves of mulés to- army 
spe egeammaaaam 





Cincinnati Market. 

Wheat—The demand continues active, and 
red advanced Seaper bushél; white is unchang- 
ody we qiete prime to choice red at 80 to 83c., 
and prime to choice white at 88 to 90c. Sales 
prime white 87c., delivered; choice red at 88c., 
good do, at 80c, delivered; Alabama 84 to 85c. 

Corn—There is not much doing, buyers and 
sellers are apart. in. their views; 25 to 27c. is 
offered for Ear, and 1c. more asked: 

Oats—The market is firm with a good de- 
mantl at 22c in bulk; 3,000 bushels sold at ca- 
nal at 22c. 

Cheese-—The market remains dull, but prices 
are not lower, small sales at 5}; to 6c., the latter 
for selected. 

Butter—The demand is limited and local at 


at 12 to 18c. for prime to savin Wt 6 to. 
for fair to good, 














